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WHAT! STILL GOT CORN 
THIS TIME O’ YEAR! 





Three Features This Week: Make Dixie America’s Garden Spot, Page 5—James T. Albritton, 
Farmer and Citizen, Page 8—Three Old Times Tales of a Grandfather Page 9 











EASY TO KILL ann| 1 See By Zhe Ads | 
RID PLACE » FLIES | 


SIMPLE HOME PRESCRIPTION WORKS 
LIKE MAGIC—NOT A POISON—FATAL 
TO INSECT PESTS—HARMLESS TO 
STOCK—CHEAP TO USE 


Flies are dangerous and cost the farmer thousands of 
dollars in losses of livestock and lowered milk pro- 
duction, 
has killed 


not to mention the spreading of disease which 
herds. 


whole 





Now, the Mutual Laboratories announces the perfec- 
tion of a simple prescription, easily prepared at home, 
by which you can rid your house, barns, and livestock 
of insect pests almost instantly, with no trouble at all. 
Known as FLY-KILL it is particularly valuable for 
cows and horses. When FLY-KILL is applied it is 
fatal to flies and similar pests including chiggers, mo- 
squitoes and moths. 


This prescription is so powerful 
flies will not come near stock or buildings where it 
has been used. Farm animals and human beings are 
not affected by it. 


as a repellant that 


So confident is the Mutual Laboratories that this 
discovery will quickly rid your place of insect pests, 
we offer to send any reader of this publication a full 
size $2 prescription for only $1, which you can hand 
the postman. With this as a base you can mix at 
home enough FLY-KILL to be free from these pests 
—or you can sell half of it to a friend and thereby 
get yours free. 


You need send no money—just your name 
dress to the Mutual Laboratories, 
East 12th Street, Kansas City, 
scription will be mailed at once. Mix and use accord- 
ing to the simple directions. If at the end of 30 
minutes you do not find the insect pests have vanished 
or been killed, the prescription costs you nothing. Re- 
sults guaranteed or money refunded. Used for years 
by housewives and leading herdsmen. Write today. 

(Adv.) 


and ad- 
Dept. 311, 3702 
Missouri, and the pre- 





GET YOUR ROOFING D 












FROM FACTORY-FREIGH 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on, 
Write TODAY for Free pene and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 —Raleigh, N.C. 
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, Cr 
New clean goods direct to you at’ a big 
saving. Latest assorted Colors, 4 yarde 
oO! 


each or more. [he very. ‘cewost 
latest oatteras for dresses. Our finest 


ye 


693 Broadway, Dep.P-67,N.Y.C. 


© Dai ae —— 
isfaction guaranteed oF moneyback. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


hk SET cheap. Lasts all sea~ 


+ son. Made of metal, 
(TiS an? i j ° 
ké SEN oe gy 4 ean’t spill or tip over; 
d aS SPR? TS WZ PS d 


=: will not soil or injure 
i /7h) hing. Guaranteed 
wy ? iv anything uaranteed, 

AGES ee, Insist upon DAISY FLY 
MILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






















takes 

out of insect bites. Gives 
QUICK reiief from all paing 
and aches. ears Success. 
At Drugeists. 


Quick Relief With 





'e will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial, 
BALTIMORE MD. 


a ts $2.50. 
Uf satisfactory, cos’ 


Strop FREE. ING CO.” NReid 





.S.GOVT. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
$125-$250 month, can 
have this . Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
instruction Bureau, Dep. 2258, St. Levis, Me. 














| them to get in print. 
| goin’ 





on a trip. 





It’s the 
I’m goin’ 
It’s goin’ to be a big trip like 
that one I went on to Mexico that time. 
Only this time it’s 
goin’ to be to Canada. 

It’s the editor of 
this paper that's doin’ 
it. I got a letter 
from him. “Dear 
Mr. Casper,” he says 
Then he goes on to 
tell me him and his 
wife is goin’ ona trip 
to Canada. Goin’ to 


I've got good news. 


 pearin 


best news you ever heard. 





be up there two 

BILL CASPER weeks he says. It 
seems it’s goin’ to 

be a big party. And cant nobody go 
along but us editors and our wives. If 


it wasn't for the wives I'd think it was be- 
cause there wouldn't be nobody along to 
tell on us. But with the women folks 
along I don’t see how there could be 
nothin’ to tell. 

“Tt ain't goin’ to cost me nothin’ for you 
to come. along,” says he, “so you might 
as well come along and have a big time. 
If you are goin’ to keep writin’ for this 


paper you got to travel some and _ see 
things and learn something.” 
I could of told him I already know 


more about some things than he ever will 
but it don’t do no good to argue with edi- 
tors and women folks, especially when 
there’s a trip in it. He went on to say 
him and his old lady was goin’ to drive 
his automobile to Detroit, Michigan, 
where they make automobiles and _ slip 
over the river and there you are in 
Canada. He said I might as well ride 
with them. I’m on to him. He wants a 
good pusher along if anything happens 
to that automobile of his. But I’m goin’ 
just the same. Them fine automobiles 
don’t break down much. 


He says when we get to Canada there’s 
goin’ to be a train waitin’ for us and all 
the rest that’s goin’. He says they got 
places to sleep, right on the train, and a 
place to eat and plenty of ice water and 
everthing. It seems them Canada folks 
thinks they got a mighty fine country up 
there and they wants some of us folks 
of influence to come up and see it. That’s 
the reason they picked us editors. 


I’m lookin’ to have a good time on this 
trip. Them Canada folks will want us 
to like what we see so I bet you they 
show us ever'thing that’s good. They'll 
want us to write a lot about it and they 
won't want nothin’ but the best wrote. 
Of course I ain’t a editor of this paper. 
I just write for But it ain’t no need 
to tell them. I'll just strut along as big 
as the rest and they won’t know me from 
the editor himself. 

Well, I'll be writin’ you about my trip, 
like I done when I went to Mexico with 
the editor of this paper. Of course I 
didn’t aim for them letters to Marthy to 
be put in print but she was so proud to 
hear from me regular like that she had to 
tell somebady and it happened to be the 
editor of this paper: That's how come 
But this time I'm 
to write to all of you, that is if I 
don’t get lest in the woods or don’t get 
run over by a elephant or whatever it is 
they got up there in Canada. 


Well, that's the good news I had to 
tell you. Next time I write I'll be away 


up North somewhere’s, but I ain't goin’ 
to forget you folks back home. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
P. S. Marthy will look after things 
while I’m gone. We still got a little 


cotton to chop but I told her if she got 
in a tight she could just block it out and 
we'd try some of that cotton in bunches 
like the old fellow has been advertisin’ 
about. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





| SECURING A STAND OF F ALL | | 
IRISH POTATOES l 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 


Horticultural 





‘HE limiting factor in growing a fall 
crop of 
securing of 
ficult to 
spring 


Irish potatoes is usually the 
a stand. It is especially dif- 
gct the seed to germinate when 
grown potatoes are used. Recently 
a new method has been discovered which 
makes it comparatively easy to get a 
stand when the spring grown seed is 
used. The material for treating the seed 
to make them germinate is ethylene chlor- 
hydrin. 

How to Treat the Seed—TIn using 
this method it is desirable that the pota- 
toes be dug and dried for at least three or 
four weeks before planting. Then about 
a couple of days before planting, cut the 
seed in the ordinary way. Even where 
small potatoes are being used, cut them 
in half. As far as possible, do not cut 
pieces so they will be smaller than one 
ounce in weight. Immediately after cut- 
ting, dip them in a solution of 40 per 
cent ethylene chlorhydrin, made by mix- 
ing one pint of the material in four gal- 
lons of water, or one gallon of the mate- 
rial in 32 gallons of water. Allow the 
potatoes to remain in the solution just 
long enough so they are thoroughly wet. 
Then remove and put in some kind of a 
container that is just as nearly airtight 
as possible. Allow them to remain here 
not less than 24 hours nor more than 36. 
When they are removed from this con- 
tainer, plant immediately. Do not over- 


look putting them in this container for 
24 to 36 hours, as this is necessary in 
order to have the gases act on the eyes of 


the potatoes and wake them, so to speak, 
or overcome the dormant stage. Do not 
store the cut potatoes in the sun, but 
preferably inacool, shady place where the 
temperature will be under 90 degrees. A 
higher temperature than this is likely to 
cause the potatoes that have been treated 
with this solution to rot. Where this 
treatment is given do not apply the cor- 
rosive sublimate solution for scab, as these 
treatments when combined will tause 
the potatoes to rot. 

Cost Not Excessive—The cost of 
this material is around $1 per quart or 
$3.25 per gallon, plus express. One quart 
of the ethylene chlorhydrin mixed with 
eight gallons of water is sufficient to treat 
10 bushels of potatoes. Therefore, when 
one buys a gallon one will have sufficient 
material to treat 40 bushels. This treat- 
ment should not cost over 10 to 12 cents 
a bushel and is certainly worth a 
deal more than this when it enables one to 
get a good stand from the spring grown 
seed when planting for the fall crop. 

Ethlyene chlorhydrin may be bought 
from Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., at price quoted above. 


(jarden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
NINE THINGS TO DO NOW 


ICK off squash bugs and drop them in 

P’ pan of kerosene oil. No spray mix- 

ture has any appreciable effect on them. 

2. For late fall and winter beets and car- 

rots, sow the seed between June 15 and July 1. 

Make soil quite rich and thoroughly pul- 
verize it. 


great 





3. Set strawberries during June and July 
and a crop will be produced next season, pro- 
vided the plants make a good growth this 
summer and _ fall. 

4. Sun dry some of the surplus peaches and 
apples in the old-fashioned way. This is in- 
expensive and produces a choice product when 
carefully done. 

5. Te centrol anthracnose in dewberries, 
spray the new plants with Bordeaux when 
they are 8 to 12 inches high and repeat again 
in late August or early September. 

6. Set tomatoes and other plants quite deep 
at this time of year—just so an inch or two 
of the tops are out. This puts the root sys- 
tem deeper in the soil, down where moisture 
is more abundant than near the surface. 

7. One can afford to sell produce at road- 
side markets a little cheaper than it is sold 


in retail stores. This will aid in Pleasing the 
customers and bringing them back 

8. Water the newly set trees, 
etc., during dry seasons. Don’t 
soak the ground around the tree once or 
twice a week. Mulching with grass, leaves 
well rotted stable manure, etc., will also help. 


9. Give a_ top- dressing of nitrate of sod, 
sulphate of ammonia, or some of tixe ies, 
thetic nitrogens to roses, shrubbery, and Pr 
especially those that have been set in > 
years, or which are not making the 
growth. Follow this with a mulch of stable 
manure, which will help conserve moisture, 
add more plant food, and keep down weeds 
and grass. - 


again, 
shrubbery, 
sprinkle, byt 


recent 
desired 


Ouv Weekly Sermon 
By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 
Building Character 
"EF OW can I be certain that my chil- 
dren will develop the right kind of 
character ?” 
of a farmer. 


So writes the anxious wife 


In the first place 
no one can be abso- 
lutely certain that his 


children will take 
the straight course 
in life. Long ago 


it was written by one 
who_ had _ observed 
life closely, “Train 
up a child in the 
way he should go, 
and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” 
199 

Character Can Be Taught.—By pre- 
cept and example the mind of the grow- 
ing child can be impressed with the im- 
portance of learning the correct rules of 
the game of life. Parents cannot be too 
careful about the reading materials that 
come into the home. Everything’ that 
really relates to the body, mind, and soul 
of the child ought to be decently and hon- 
estly taught. Ignorance is no longer a 
safeguard from the pitfalls that lurk in 
human desires. 





JOHN W. 


HOLLAND 


of 


Character Can Be Caught.—lif dis- 
ease can be caught, so can good impulses. 
Personally, I believe that the forces that 
helped me to develop moral and spiritual 
motives were found in the people whom 
I met in my immature days. <A person is 
greater than anything that he can say or 
do. By the same token, there is a subtle 
influence about personality that exerts a 
powerful stimulus upon the 
ers. We cannot be quite content with our- 
selves when we know someone better and 
greater than we are. 


lives of oth- 


How carefully we should select school- 
teachers whose characters are above re- 
proach. A foolish and giddy teacher is 
worse than none. One immoral teacher 
can undo the work of a_half-hundred 
Christian parents. A bad apple will im- 
peril a whole barrel. A bad man of 
woman can bruise and break the high 
ideals of a youth. My mother had this 
idea: “I do not want guests in my house 
unless they will help me in making my 
children better.” 

ar ae kar 

Character Must Be Wrought.—\° 
matter how children are taught, no mat- 
ter how much good there is in their en- 
vironment, they must learn to “work out 
their own salvation.” 

Parents, I wonder if we are not trying 
to do too many things for our children. 
That which we do for them will be their 
undoing unless they can be led to do 
something for themselves. 


We are what we do. The prayers 


others, no matter how eloquent they 
are, will do less for us than our ow! 
prayers. 

Only as children are led to work, 


pray, play fair, in short, to lift up their 
own hearts and faces toward the sunlight 
of God, will their characters be assur 
of purity and strength. j 
We can help our children only by 
helping them to help themselves! 
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| Nation. The latter method is, as a rule, not so satis- 
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Farm Work For This Week and Next 


Hurry in the Summer Legumes; Prepare for Alfalfa, Fall Garden, and Root Crops 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Time to Get Busy 
With These Ten Jobs 


OR corn. that must be planted late and come to 
Presses in a hurry, try (for yellow) Jarvis’s 
Golden and (for white) Mexican June. 

2. A dollar or two spent for inoculation against 
cholera may save the whole herd of hogs and next 
winter’s supply of meat. 

3. If good rains after dry 
weather make tobacco grow too 
rapidly and too coarse after top- 
ping, let one sucker grow. It will 
absorb excess sap. If rains are 
excessive, leave two suckers. 

4. Let’s sow 20 pounds of Sudan 
grass seed and 45 pounds of Groit 
or New Era cowpeas on an acre 
of well prepared land and reap two or more tons of 
No. 1 hay in 60 to 70 days. Broadcast 400 pounds of 
4-8-4 fertilizer and sow with grain drill. 

5. It is time to plow, disk, and harrow for a big 
patch of cabbage, collards, turnips, mustard, rape, 
spinach, broccoli, cauliflower, etc., for fall and winter 
vitamins and victuals. 

6. Spanish peanuts planted, in June will mature be- 
fore frost. Plant them in 2%- or 3-foot rows with 
one plant every 6 to 10 inches in the row. A top- 
dressing applied a short while before they bloom will 
increase the yield. 

7. If nematodes or wilt infest the land, then sow 
Iron, Brabham, or Victor cowpeas. They are resistant 
to these troubles. If these troubles are not present and 
we do not have seed of the above varieties, then Groit, 
Whippoorwill, Taylor, Unknown, or Red Ripper are 
good. 

8. The livestock industries of the South are hamper- 
ed in quality and production by a shortage of home- 
grown hay. There is no better way to overcome this 
shortage than by sowing soybeans and cowpeas between 
now and the first of July. 

9. That side application of quick-acting nitrogen— 
let’s not delay too long in putting it on. Cotton should 
have received its side application before the first work- 
ing after thinning, and corn before it is knee high if 
drouth has held it back. Sorghum, Sudan grass, barn- 
yard and other millets grown for forage should be top- 
dressed about four weeks after sowing. 

10. For growing commercial crop sweet potatoes, dis- 
ease-free vine cuttings are recommended. “There is no 
comparison,” says T. B. Young, manager of the Carolinas 
Codper ratives Consolidated, “when it comes to market- 
ing potatoes from vine cuttings. They are more uni- 
form, are better shaped, keep better, and in every way 
have an advantage from a marketing standpoint.” And 
Young knows. He has shipped and sold thousands of 
Cars of sweet potatoes. 


II. Last Call for Legumes in Corn 


Mo and more it is becoming customary to plant 
soybeans with corn at the time corn is planted. 
However, there are some who do not like this 
method. To such, we would earnestly recommend the 
Planting of either soybeans or cowpeas in the corn 
after the corn has started to grow. For very late plant- 
ings the cowpeas will prove. better than the soybeans, 
but if put in during the early part of June, soybeans 
Will probably prove superior to cowpeas. 
Many plant cowpeas in hills between the hills of 
Corn; others plant them in rows in the corn middles ; 
and still others sow them broadcast at the last culti- 





factory as planting them earlier in hills, or in rows in 
the middles, because this method makes it necessary to 
wait until the last cultivation of corn, which is too late 
to secure the best results. 

But whatever method is liked, let’s make every acre 
of corn grow some kind of a summer legume. The 
land likes this double work. 


II. What to Plant in Late June 


ERE is a long list of vegetables and a shorter 
H one of field crops that can be planted now. Let’s 
choose from these lists to suit our conditions and 
desires. The figures after the names indicate the num- 
ber of days required from planting to edible maturity. 
1. For the Garden.—Here is the list of garden 
crops adapted to midsummer planting :— 





Beans, snap bush ...... 60- 75 
Beans, snap pole ........ 75-100 z 
Beans, Lima bush ...... 75- 95 - 
Beans, Lima pole ...... 90-100 
MROOER es aie ian iid ciic ase 85-100 
Meet \(cliatd) “005.0 5 0s 60- 75 
BRPOCCONE. wince es acncsivas 85-115 
Brussels sprouts ....... 120-180 
pS ER er ee er 










CMRBRRE ioe sais es cndsdave 
CARCRIOUG < 2655605 «500005 
CARRIE iia co cacawis ye boos 
CABMBOWES s cinccsscneuse 
ISSR © os fe kon cat wean 90-120 
Celery 
Chervil 
Chicory 
Chives (seed) 
Chives (sets) 
Cee. eres hess ss santee 








RN Rohe Ss wav aapetek oi ae oe 
Cost O80NE Sees csteccese 
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A SOP Oia see 120-150 
OR. a5 aoa veaces cbseeae -120 
ES NGS APRESS PS Py baad ee 60-100 
EMURIEG =... 2 cease haakeeee 60- 90 
NS MONG... cre hvac eins wae aieo 60- 75 
BT ovens cach dee cewes 75- 90 
Craton (eeed) socs ss sccces 120-160 
Onion (sets) ........-.-- 80-150 
POPRIOT oc cciscaaeovenenss 90-100 
POPS. so Sax sine eos tanns 90-100 
Peas: (garden) .....-... 50- 75 
OG ecw insesas'vest ks 90-140 
Potatoes (Irish) ........ 90-120 
Potatoes, sweet (plants) 90-110 
PURI 6 oes Gece cance pee 90-120 
OWA so idles pe sas . 30- 90 
RE OT CE . 90-120 
SO RRR SRR 50- 70 
Spinach i..0.h.0.ccsvceees 75-100 
Squash (bush) .......... 60- 75 
Squash (vining) ....... 75- 90 
POM GIS «cade ars css evict 90-120 
Tomato (rooted cuttings) 50- 75 
pe RE ere 69- 90 
Watermelon .........+.-- 90-100 


2. Field Crops.—The following field crops may 
be sowed now and for several weeks later :— 


Barnyard grass Millets Sorghum 
Beans (field) Navy beans Soybeans 
Buckwheat Sweet potato (vines) Sudan grass 
Corn (Rape Sunflower 
Cowpea Rutabaga Turnip 


IV. Let’s Get Ready for These Crops Now 


UTABAGA turnips and second crop Irish potatoes 
would become popular and profitable crops if 
we could be assured of a stand. “I’ve stopped 

trying to grow second-crop potatoes because I cannot 
get as good as half a stand”; and “I’d make rutabaga 
turnips a regular crop if I could only get them to come 
up to a stand”—these statements are continuously made 
by farmers and gardeners in the Cotton Belt. 


As far as not getting a stand is concerned, we believe 
there is no doubt that this is almost entirely due to our 
(1) delaying the preparation of the ground until plant- 
ing time, (2) not filling our soil with humus, and (3) 
not cultivating shallow, thoroughly, and often for sev- 
eral weeks before the seed should go in the ground. 





Except in the higher altitudes and in the northern parts 
of our Carolinas-Virginia territory, these two crops 
should be planted or sowed between July 20 and 
August 10, preferably on land that was prepared a 
month or more before planting time and when there 
is a good supply of moisture in the soil. Planted 
between these dates, then these crops will, if they come 
up promptly, have 100 or more days in which to mature. 


V. Get Ready for Alfalfa 


LFALFA will grow profitably in most sections of 
the South if the soil is fertile, well prepared, 
properly drained, and sweet. Most of our soils 

are sour and therefore to successfully grow alfalfa, 
enough lime must be applied to neutralize the acid. 


Too many of us put in alfalfa on improperly pre- 
pared soil to give it a fair chance. 
Right now is the time to begin prep- 
aration for seeding it this fall. Break 
the ground broadcast six to eight 
inches deep and apply two to four 
tons finely ground limestone immedi- 
ately after breaking and cut it in with 
a disk. Harrow the soil once every 
week or 10 days until sowing time 
this fall. This will not only put the 
ground in fine condition, but will de- 
stroy several crops of weeds and 
grass that would otherwise give trou- 
ble later on. 

Of course, the proper quantity of 
commercial fertilizer should be ap- 
plied at sowing time, and the seed 
should be inoculated, but none of these 
things will take the place of early 
and thorough preparation of the soil. 
If we want to give this fine hay-pro- 
ducing crop a chance, start now as 
outlined above, and remember that 
only a reasonably fertile, well drained 
soil, and preferably one with a clay 
subsoil should be selected. 


VI. Bordeaux for Saving Melons 
From Anthracnose 
A NTHRACNOSE, the most de- 


structive watermelon disease, 
can be controlled by the proper 
and persistent use of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. This disease has caused the 
loss cf more melons in the field and on the way to the 
consumer than any other cause. It threatens to de- 
stroy. the commercial watermelon industry and to take 
from all homes a supreme joy through the hot months. 
The standard control for anthracnose is Bordeaux 
mixture, 4-4-50, and here is the way to make it :— 
1. Provide two 50-gallon wooden barrels. 


2. Place 40 pounds of bluestone in a burlap sack and sus- 
pend it just under the surface of 40 gallons of water in one 
of the barrels. 


3. Add enough water to 40 pounds of stone lime to make 
a thick paste when slaked and then add enough water to 
make 40 gallons. This is done in the second barrel. 


4. To make 50 gallons of spray, dilute 4 gallons of each 
solution to 25 gallons. Do this separately. Mix by pouring 
each separately but at the same time into a tank or directly 
into the sprayer, straining through a fine cloth or copper or 
brass strainer. 

Make the first spraying before the vines are two 
feet long, repeating 10 days later or soooner if rain 
falls. The third spraying should be made a few days 
after the early crop of melons has set on the vines and 
the fourth 10 to 15 days later. If there is much rain 
or warm cloudy weather, it often pays to make a fifth 


spraying. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE PROGRESS OF CHAIN 
FARMING? 


‘ , TE ARE asked to give our opinion as to the 
probable progress of “chain farming,” or the 
ownership and control of a large number of 

farms under the management of one corporation. Is 
the prediction of a rapid spread of this type of farm- 


ing, along lines already developed in a few wheat 
areas, justified by the facts? 


In our opinion it is not. Inthe case of wheat farming, 
where machinery can now be utilized on a scale com- 
parable to the use of machinery in manufacturing, and 
where a high degree of standardization is possible, 
chain farming may make some material progress. In 
the case of other crops, livestock, dairy, poultry, etc., 
the difficulties of standardization and supervision of 
workers present problems that will be only slowly 
overcome, if at all. 


In factories, each worker occupies just a few square 
feet of space. On a farm each worker occupies acres 
and acres of space. In less than a day Henry Ford 
can see every man employed in his great works at Detroit, 
and every man’s work is so standardized that any devi- 
ation from normal almost registers itself against the 
individual worker. On the contrary, on our farms 
differences in soil fertility, soil contour, soil moisture, 
machinery, horse power or motor power, weather tem- 
perature, short days in winter and long days in sum- 
mer, varying stands of crops—these and a hundred 
other factors make standardization practically impossi- 
ble in producing crops. And the same differences apply 
to a large extent with regard to livestock, dairying, 
and poultry raising. 

It seems to us, therefore, that farming for a long 
time to come will be conducted in rather small units 
where one individual can supervise or direct the labor 
of a small group. We look for codperation in the 
marketing and processing of products grown by small 
farmers, but anticipate only very slow changes in the 
matter of codperative or chain ownership of farms, par- 
ticularly in the South. The difficulties we have enum- 
erated are, of course, less formidable in the prairie 
sections where the lands are level and of rather uni- 
form fertility. 


The truth is that outside of the development of the 
combine for wheat harvesting and threshing, whatever 
progress so-called chain farming has made has been 
due to financial conditions resulting from the agricul- 
tural deflation since 1920. The reason it has assumed 
the importance it has in the last few years is due to 
the fact that many bankers, trust companies, and in- 
surance companies have had to take over, under mort- 
gage, a considerable number of individual farms which 
it became necessary for them to operate. The so-called 
“chain system” was employed by them to meet their 
needs in this situation. With an improvement in farm 
conditions, it is not unlikely that many or most of 
these farms will go back into the hands of individual 
owners, as financial institutions of the kind mentioned 
will not want to continue in the farming industry. 


WHERE WILL YOU BE JULY 29-AUGUST 1 > 


E DON’T know, Kind Reader, just where 
VW you will be July 29 to August 1, but if you 
live in North Carolina or Virginia we can 
tell you where you ought to be—you and your wife 
and most progressive neighbors. And we can not only 


tell you where you ought to be, but where you will 
enjoy being—thus combining duty and pleasure. 


For it is none too early for North Carolina and 
Virginia farm folks to make plans now for attending 
the big annual farm and home meeting ‘at their state 
agricultural colleges. The dates are from July 29 to 
August 1 in -both states—Tuesday to Friday in- 
clusive. 

In Virginia, they call this big meeting the “Virginia 
Farmers’ Institute” and in North Carolina they call it 
the “Farmers’ State Convention,” but it all means the 
same thing. It’s a great occasion for bringing together 
the folks, men and women, who are interested in find- 
ing out the most important messages that agricultural 
colleges, agricultural extension stations, and agricul- 
tural leaders generally have accumulated as a result of 
a year’s study. 

We hope all our Virginia and North Carolina read- 
ers who have been attending these meetings will make 
a note of this year’s dates and that many who have 
not been attending will begin asking why they shouldn't 
also begin enjoying these occasions. After the long 
hot weeks of crop cultivation, three or four days at 
the state agricultural college will give rest and zest to 


tired bodies and tired spirits. 
to attend? 


Why not resolve now 


And our South Carolina. friends—they will have an 
opportunity to go visiting the meetings in their sister 
states. For we regret that on account of the elimina- 
tion of the appropriation for this purpose, there will 
be no Farmers’ Week at Clemson College this year. 


CULTIVATION CLINCHES THE CROP 
INVESTMENT 


E KNOW pretty well what will happen if 

we “lay by” cotton, corn, tobacco, and other 

rowed crops a few weeks after they have 
begun growing. Other things (weather particularly) 
being equal, these crops will be reduced in yield in pro- 
portion to the weeds that grow with them. This ap- 
plies to the size as well as to the number of weeds that 
we allow to grow and consume plant food and moisture. 
If the weeds are allowed to equal the bulk of the crop, 
then we can expect only half a yield of the crop (and 
this will be of poor quality). If we reduce the weeds 
to one-fourth, then we get three-fourths of a crop 
yield; and if the weeds are prevented, than we can 
expect a full crop of high quality. 


Weeds in a cultivated field of good tilth grow amaz- 
ingly fast and like a well fed pig will double in size at 
short intervals and cut down proportionately the supply 
of water and food that the crop should have. On ac- 
count of the great proportion of injury weeds do after 
nearly every charge has been made against the crop 
(except the charges for cultivation and harvest), the 
responsibilities of cultivation are the greatest we owe 
the crop. Land rent, preparation, fertilization, seeds, 
planting are already charged to the crop’s account and 
the only way that we can realize on these expenditures 
is to add to them the good effects of “frequent, thor- 
ough, shallow cultivation.” We often lose a great part 
of the good effects of cultivation by not cultivating 
often enough, by not doing a thorough job, and by too 
deep cultivation that destroys the roots of the crop we 
are trying to save. 


“GOD ALMIGHTY CAN’T BLESS PEOPLE BE- 
YOND THEIR CAPACITY TO RECEIVE” 


+ HAT does it cost your tobacco and cotton 
farmers to market their crops?” 
This question was asked by a Far West 


farmer as we sipped grapefruit juice from tree ripened 
and tree mellowed fruit in California last spring. 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Let’s 
Learn Sweet Potato Salesmanship 


ERE are two very instructive charts. The 
first shows where folks grow sweet pota- 
toes. Look at the big circles from Vir- 


ginia to Texas, each space of which no larger 
than a mustard seed represents 500 carloads of 
sweet potatoes produced. The second one shows 
where the growers ship their sweet potatoes and 
turn them directly into money. 











@ = 500 CARLOTS 
SIZES OF CIRCLES vary 
WITH NUMBER OF CARLOTS 


-— 
—Courtesy of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. D. A. 


SWEET POTATO PRO- SWEET POTATO SHIP- 
DUCTION IN CARLOTS MENTS IN CARLOTS 


Now let’s study the charts a bit. Take New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The dots in the 
map on the right are nearly as large as the dots in 
the one on the left. This means that these states sell 
almost their entire production of sweet potatoes. While 
they produce less than 10 per cent of the total crop, 
they furnish more than 65 per cent of the total carlot 
shipments. 

Now begin at North Carolina, swing around to 
Texas, and compare dots on the two maps. These 
11 states produce 83 per cent of the total sweet potato 
crop—about five times as many potatoes as all the 
rest of the states put together. But when it comes to 
salesmanship, they are furnishing less than one-third 
of the carlot shipments to the big markets. 


How we do need to learn the art of sweet 
potato salesmanship! 















“Our cotton and tobacco farmers do not know the 
cost of marketing either product and not one in a hun- 
dred seems to care to know,” was our embarrassed 
reply. 

“That must account for the periodical overproduction 
of your two main cash crops. God Almighty can't 
bless people beyond their capacity to receive—a cq. 
pacity born of intelligent working together. We have 
no overproduction in the Imperial Valley—we stop 


selling when the market is supplied and we gauge our ° 


production on probable demand.” 
* * * 
“What does it cost to put your citrus crops on the 
consumer’s market?” we counter-questioned. 
“Here is the record recorded by our cooperatives,” 
he answered, producing these data :— 


PEORMRU WOSE 18. ok ods dia csssicewesscewews 38.4 per cent 
PUI SE TOMAS: ooiis oe ececncvccesascven 2.2 per cent 





PRCMING, \ GPACING,. CLC. ov reso eccicnds vecveed 7.1 per cent 
MEIGS CRUE 2s Sie. c'% c 5c oh op 5.06 oo Sete cae 16.4 per cent 
CL” GNC BOVELTISINT Sc sc desc osactewsse 1.5 per cent 
POMRCRE 7 MAEM ont Specs ork wee ass eetone 7.2 per cent 
TSCRTICEN, SRTREEE 5.6.5 bse oa ccs ages es epee 27.2 per cent 

RRR CA SR ie RPP re Ae ea 100 per cent 


“There is no overproduction in the Imperial Valley,” 
he went on. “We keep the profit killing surplus off 
the market. Every orchardist and farmer in our great 
territory here is dependent upon every other farmer 
and orchardist, and all prosper alike. The net returns 
from our business co6peration is independence. If we 
can all work as a unit in selling our perishable prod- 
ucts, why is it that the cotton and tobacco farmers can- 
not do the same thing with their non-perishable prod- 
ucts ?” 


We were not able to give a satisfactory answer to 
this question but the question did come into our mind, 
“Is the distressing absence of blessings upon cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanut growers due to their lack of capacity 
to receive the spirit of codperation ?” 











Peach Prospects Brighten 
“Because I Know You Won’t Do It” 


OR several years past the commercial peach in- 

Pieces has been one of the most unprofitable in 

North Carolina. In the Sandhills section, thou- 

sands of peach trees have been dug up. Now, however, 

it is gratifying to learn that the long lane seems to 

have found a turning at 

Se AS PEACH ast. Said Robert N. Page 

to us last week: “Both in 

yield and price, the outlook for the Sandhills peach in- 
dustry is the best it has been for four years.” 


* * * 


It was over at a meeting in Lovingston, Va., the 
other day and Sam D. Preston, now a representative of 
the American Cyanamid Company, was talking to the 
farmers. Preston used to be with the Virginia Exten- 
sion Service and he was talking just as he used to do 
about how to make lands rich by growing legumes. 


“These red clay lands need little or no potash,” he 
declared, ‘and you can grow clover and other legumes 
to make your nitrogen. Hence with really up-to-date 
farming, phosphoric acid is all the fertilizer you would 
need to buy. But somebody asks me how I can come 
here as a representative of a company with fertilizer 
to sell and tell you these things. The answer is simple. 
Not one farmer in ten will take advantage of these op- 
portunities. Nine-tenths of you will not do what I say. 
So we shall go on selling as much fertilizer as ever!” 


* * * 


“In a few sections,’ Mr. Preston went on to say, 
“dealers are taking advantage of ignorant farmers and 
charging too much for fet- 
tilizing materials. I heard 
a few days ago of a farm- 
er who paid $25 a ton for 
13 per cent superphosphate. But the biggest mistake 
is made by farmers themselves with their eyes opel 
when they refuse to buy high analysis goods. Suppose 
a farmer can get two tons of 2-8-2 for $50 or one toll 
of 4-16-4 for $38. Plainly enough, in the one ton of 
high analysis goods he gets all the fertilizer value he 


SAME MATERIALS LOW 
GRADE FERTILIZER COST 
$50; HIGH GRADE $38 


gets in two tons of the low-grade stuff—and saves | 
Yet few farmers seem to be at) 


twelve good dollars. 
all interested in saving. $12 this way.” 
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Make Dixie America’s Garden Spot 


ECENT trips have taken 

R me across several Southern 
States and across several 

Northern States—as far north as ; 
Pittsburgh and Detroit and as far west as Chicago. 
And in traveling across Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania I have been again 
reminded of what I wrote a year 
or two ago when I spoke of this 
territory as being a land of— 

Big Barns, 

Big Farms, 

Big Teams, 

Big Factories, 

Big Cities. 

Throughout this territory one 
man cultivates a much greater 
‘number of acres than in the 
South. In the South, we make more per acre than is 
made in the North, but the Northern farmer makes 
more per man, The explanation is found in the greater 
use of horse power and machinery by Northern and 
Western farmers. 





CLARENCE POE 


“I never saw a man plowing with one horse till I 
came South on this trip,” a Dakota agricultural leader 
said to me in Charleston, S. C., last year, and this 
absence of one-horse plowing or cultivation to a South- 
erner is always one of the most striking features of 
the Western farming scene. 


Slavery is gone, but to a large extent we folks of 
the South are still slaves of slavery, or to survivals of 
slavery. Before the Civil War, human labor cost 
little and it was not bad business to let one human 
being put in all his time following one horse or one 
mule. And when the man behind the mule dressed in 
rags, lived in a cabin, and ate cornbread and side meat, 
this “one man to one horse” system was not such an 
unsound economic practice. It could probably be 
justified. 

But it cannot be justified today. We are living in 
a machine age, and a man’s prosperity depends largely 
on how many units of horsepower his brain directs. 
The man who runs his brain with one horsepower is 
doomed. The great corporations, the great industrial 
enterprises, are everywhere trying to see how they can 
reduce the ratio of workers in proportion to power 
utilized or produced. They are trying to see how many 
horses (or their equivalent) one man and one brain 
can keep going. I was in a great hydroelectric plant 
on one of our Southern rivers recently which was 
developing 32,000 horsepower all the time. Yet just 
fifteen men operated the whole vast enterprise. 


Twenty years ago this spring I made a trip through 
the West, going through Illinois, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, etc., and I recently came across an old copy of 
The Progressive Farmer of July 16, 1910, in which I 
said :— 

“The cold statistical fact is that the average in- 
come per farm worker in 1900 was only $189 for 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and only $184 
for North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
as compared with $663 for Iowa, Indiana, and 
Illinois. And the main reason is because the West- 
erner (1) uses over four times as much horse power, 
(2) just five times the value of improved implements, 
and (3) cultivates nearly three times as many 
acres, while (4) the Western farmers in these 
states not only keep nearly five times as many 
milk cows in proportion to number as our South- 
ern farmers, but sell an average of $212 worth of 
livestock for each farm worker, against only $23 
for the average farm worker in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina—convincing proof 
that the South’s main agricultural needs are :— 


“(1) More and better tools; 
“(2) More and better horses to work them with; 
“(3) More dairying ands stock raising.” 


Ill 


While the South has unquestionably made much 
brogress in this twenty-year period, the contrast be- 
tween West and South in this matter of horse power 
still exists. While we have been making progress 
the Westerners have, too. 


Nearly all economic and industrial progress today 
Tests upon an acceptance of this fact—that humanity 
has moved on from a hand power age to a machine 
power age. The North and West realize this. The 
South, outside of Texas and Oklahoma, does not. But 
lower prices for cotton may make even the Southeast 
wake up. In Chicago, a Northern friend said to me: 
I was down in Texas recently and saw the great fields 


And a Trip North and West Suggests 


Some Ways of Doing It 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


vated by the most modern machinery. A little later I 
was ina Southeastern State and saw men following one- 
horse plows, breaking and cultivating little patchy spots 
here and there, and depending on commercial fertilizer 
for soil fertility. I don’t see how they can survive.” 


And the answer is, of course, that they can’t survive 
—unless they change their methods. The hand power 
age cannot survive in competition with the machine age. 


IV 

“We must change our infantry farmers to cavalry 
farmers,’ as B. L. Moss used to say when he was 
managing editor of The Progressive Farmer. Seeing 
so many of these Western “cavalry farmers” riding in 
their fields in the last few days reminds me of a story 
I heard, I believe, on that trip West twenty years ago. 
An agent called on a Kansas farmer’s wife and said 
he had some kind of farm machine he wished to sell 
her husband. “Is it something he can sit down and 
ride on while he works?” she asked. “For without it 
is, he ain’t goin’ to get it.” 

These Western farmers riding behind two to four 
fast stepping horses not only make more money than 
our Southern farmers, but they don’t have to work so 
hard. Which reminds me that one of my good friends 
from the South lived in the North several years. “Talk 
about Southern farmers being lazy,” he said: on his re- 
turn, “it looks like to me if anybody’s lazy, it’s the 
Northern farmers. They are always trying to find 
some way to make horses or machines do their work 
for them. Our Southern farmers don’t. But it would 
be a great thing if our folks would begin to cultivate 
this profitable sort of laziness.” 


In cultivating corn, for example, no Western farmer 
would think of using a hoe, or a one-horse plow. In 
planting he “checks and double checks,” as Amos ’n’ 
Andy would say, and cultivates both ways. For ex- 
ample, he rides his cultivator east and west and then 
rides it north and south in between the stalks, for the 
rows run both ways instead of just one way as with us. 


vy 

But if in explaining the Western farmer's greater 
earning power we say that Reason No. 1 is that he puts 
his brain to work with two, four, or six horse power 
instead of one horse power, Reason No. 2 is almost 
as important. 

And Reason No. 2 is that the Western farmer has a 
two-armed system of farming instead of our one-armed 
system. I refer, of course, to the idea we have often 
emphasized in recent months—namely, that there are 
two great arms for producing agricultural wealth :— 


Plant Production, 
Animal Production. 


And a great trouble with us in Dixie is that we use 
only the one arm—Plant Production. 
VI 
While in Chicago I was shut up in a heated house 
while men outside passed and repassed either wearing 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 
ROM Marion County, Kentucky, comes this 


> 


list of loved objects of the countryside, the 
last two items appealing especially to us:— 


I love the slanting crimson streaks in the sky at 


sunset. 
I love the blue-gray haze that veils our distant hills. 
I love to watch the crows at sunrise, wending their 
I love to hear the dry sticks emd weeds crack and 


way to the nearby cornfields. 
pop when the first plow is stuck in the damp and 
fertile soil. 


I love the oaks that hold their shackled leaves 
until the new buds of spring push them forth, to 
flirt with the March winds. 

I love the sloping hillsides near glades of cedar, 
where sheep have grazed, and left bits of wool on 
bush and shrub, from which the birds will line their 
tiny nests. 


I love to walk along on an abandoned roadway and 
dream of our forefathers who rode over it on gay and 
high-spirited horses or trudged along with teams of 
oxen. 

I love to kneel by a flowing spring and take a sip 
of its crystal waters, and imagine that long, long ago, 
the red man, thirsty from hunt or warfare, drank 
deep at the same place. 

TERESA E. MATTINGLY. 
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overcoats or wishing they had 
them, while a friend who spends 
his winters in the South (and 
would probably spend all his time 
South if business reasons did not force him back 
North), began to talk about the great advantages the 
South has in its climate and long growing season. 
Southern farmers can work so many more days in the 
year than Northern farmers can that when we once 
learn to make each day’s work as profitable as theirs, 
Southern agriculture will have a marked advantage. 
And every fall when I see the long lines of tourists 
fleeing from the rigors of New York, Chicago, Mich- 
igan, and other places, I think how fortunate we are 
in that the Almighty gives to us every winter the sort 
of climate that these tourists must move themselves 
1,000 or 2,000 miles to find. 


Vil 


So in spite of all present handicaps, I am convinced 
that the South is the coming section of America. Those 
of us who belong to the generation now between thirty 
and sixty, and those who are under thirty—we have it 
in our power to make Dixie the garden spot of Amer- 
ica. Consider further just the matter of our great ad- 
vantage in the matter of winter climate as just men- 
tioned. To a slight extent it is offset by the fact that 
in summer our climate, while far better for plants, is 
not quite so agreeable to people as the Northern cli- 
mate—although the temperature actually climbs higher 
in the prairie states and there are more heat prostra- 
tions there than in the South. Furthermore, it is al- 
most inevitable (as C. M. Kettering of General Motors 
recently prophesied) that science will soon find a way 
of economically cooling houses, factories, and offices, 
just as we now have ways of economically heating 
such places. 


When that happens, business and industry will come 
South even faster than now—and they are already com- 
ing pretty fast. Practically every time the Census 
Bureau announces 1920-30 population gains for a mis- 
cellaneous group of American cities, it is seen that 
Southern cities have beaten all the others except Cali- 
fornia—and California is growing because it is itself 
Southern in the real sense with climate and other ad- 
vantages like those of Dixie. 

For all these reasons I would conclude by saying to 
the farm men and women of Dixic, let us thank God 
and take courage. We have the choicest section of 
America. We can—and should—make it the most 
beautiful section. With our long growing season and 
by cashing in on our opportunities for (1) using more 
horse power and machinery and (2) adding animal pro- 
duction to plant production, we can make it the richest 
farming section of America. Southern cities and South- 
ern industry are setting a pace that Southern agricul- 
ture can follow. Let us learn the way and do the job! 


Lhe Ministry of Beauty 


The Maidenly Beauty of Young Poplars 


HE next time the opportunity offers, you will not 

regret taking time to consider the beauty of young 

poplar trees (or tulip trees, as they are properly 
called). We do not mean the very young poplars but 
those that have attained almost their full height but 
have not yet filled out in thickness—beautifully tall, 
beautifully slender, beautifully erect, with a sort of 
maidenly grace about them that arrests attention and 
evokes admiration. And the dense foliage and large, 
tulip-like blossoms—they are almost tropical in their 
luxuriance. ~There are few prettier forest trees, and 
they call to mind Browning’s line :— 

“Amidst a grove, the very straightest tree.” 


A and of Rural (omradeship 


Last Call for July 4 Preparations 
i ime is still time to make preparation for some 








community meeting of some kind on July 4—week 

after next. The spring and early summer work 
has been long and hard. The farmer and his family 
are entitled to a day of relaxation and recreation. 
Why not work out plans for some celebration of “The 
Fourth” in which either a group of neighbors or the 
whole community can participate? 


AThought forthe Week 


E WHO will live for others shall have great 
troubles, but they shall seem to him small. He 
who will live for himself shall have small trou- 
bios, but they shall seem to him great—Dean W., R. 
nge. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Some Hints for the Dairyman 


For Early Summer and for All the Year 


PLANT FOOD IN VARIOUS CROPS AND 
MANURES 
“His much nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and pot- 


ash are contained in a ton of horse manure 

and in a ton of cow manure, a ton of soybean 
hay, crimson clover hay, red clover hay, corn grain, 
seed cotton, and tobacco?” 


One ton of fresh horse manure contains :— 


Without With straw 

bedding bedding 
MPETOMED - o occcrccecsess 9 pounds 11 pounds 
Phosphoric acid ...... 8 pounds 6 pounds 


eS eee re eee. 19 pounds 13 pounds 
One ton fresh cow manure contains :— 
Without With straw 


bedding bedding 
SS MPP EPL eee 10 pounds 9 pounds 
Phosphoric acid ...... 5 pounds 6 pounds 
EMER vs ceases wevecses 8 pounds 9 pounds 


It must be remembered that these are 
only approximate average figures, for 
the composition will vary with the 
feed, the quantity and kind of bedding, 
and the moisture content. Yard manure 
subjected to leaching and other losses 
is only worth about one-half as much 
as fresh manure, according to Thorne. 


Plant food in one ton of the materials 
stated is as follows :— 
Phosphor- 
Nitrogen ic acid Potash 
pounds pounds pounds 


Soybean hay ....... 51 14 47 
Red clover hay ...... 41 8 33 
Crimson clover hay. 45 12 45 
Corn grain (35.7 bu.) 32 14 8 
Seed cotton (lint and 

cs woe tis oat 43 17 19 
Tobacco (leaves) .... 88 10 115 


The corn grain, seed cotton (lint and 
seed), and tobacco (leaves) will re- 
move when taken off the land all the 
plant foods they contain, for they all 
come from the soil. As to the leg- 
umes—soybeans, red clover, and crimson clover—all 
of the phosphoric acid and potash they contain also 
come from the soil, but a part of the nitrogen 
in these plants comes from the air and part from the 
soil, but how much comes from the soil and how much 
is taken from the air by the bacteria on the roots of 
the plants, which is used by the plants in their growth, 
will vary greatly. If the plants and soil are well in- 
oculated a larger per cent of the nitrogen will be taken 
from the air. Also if the soil is poor a larger per cent 
of the nitrogen will come from the air, although the 
total quantity of nitrogen taken from the air may not 
be larger than will be the case on a good soil. 


VALUE OF SOYBEANS FOR FEEDING 


READER wishes to know the feeding value of 
25 bushels of soybeans that are old and will no 
longer germinate. Pound for pound, soybeans 
are about equal in feeding value and very similar in 
feed nutrients to cottonseed meal. The digestible nu- 
trients in 100 pounds of each are as follows :— 
Soybeans Cottonseed meal 
MMMOBTIDIC PTOCEIN 2... 6cccccvcccess 33.2 pounds 33.4 pounds 
Digestible carbohydrates ........ 24.7 pounds 24.3 pounds 
OE REE A ae 16.1 pounds 7.9 pounds 
In considering the value of the beans for feeding 
dairy cattle, the cost of grinding must be considered. 


duction exceeding her own live weight. 





Edited By’ TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


While it is not likely that the loss of germination in 
the beans will materially lessen their feeding value, 
this fact and the cost and trouble of grinding should 
reduce the price at which the beans should be bought 
or sold. A value of 75 cents a bushel is equal to $25 





LAD’S IOTA 350672, WORLD CHAMPION JERSEY 


She has a record of 18,632 pounds milk, 1,048.07 pounds butterfat in one year, her butterfat pro- 
S. J. McKee, Independence, Oregon, is her owner. 


a ton and $1 a bushel is equal to $331%4 per ton. Prob- 
ably these beans are worth around 85 cents to 90 cents 
a bushel, or, say, $28 to $30 a ton, and at such a price 
should be cheap feed. Like cottonseed meal, they re- 
quire a carbohydrate such as corn to balance them. 


IMPORTANT FACTS TO REMEMBER IN 
RAISING DAIRY CALVES 
( a ae worth raising must be from good parents, 
2. Good care of both calf and dam at time of 
birth are essential in successful calf raising. 

3. The calf should be left with its mother for the 
first two days so that it can get the colostrum milk. 

4. Feed fresh clean whole milk at a temperature of 
98 degrees for the first two weeks. 

5. Make change from whole milk to skimmilk or 
milk substitutes gradually. 

6. Weigh calf’s milk. Don’t overfeed. 

7. Cleanliness is absolutely necessary for success. 

8. Feed milk or milk substitutes at regular intervals 
and at a uniform temperature. 

9. When the substitution of skimmilk or milk 
substitutes for whole milk begins, offer the calf a little 
grain and hay. Gradually increase the allowance of 
both as the calf grows older. 





10. Mixed hay is preferable for calves under three 
months of age. Older calves should receive a good 
quality legume hay. 

11. Keep calves in good growing thrifty condition, 
Stunted calves do not make heavy milkers. 


12. A liberal use of good pasture and roughage in 
growing out heifers will greatly reduce their cost, 

13. Care should be exercised to prevent calves from 
becoming infested with parasites, 

14. Don’t breed too soon. 


TROUBLES IN DAIRY HERD 


HE following suggestions regard- 

ing the handling of troubles that 

may occur in the dairy herd have 

been worked out by the agricultural 
leaders of Smith County, Texas :— 

Every manager of a herd of dairy 

cattle should be prepared for the ordi- 

nary emergencies that are sure to come. 

The following instruments are most 

often needed and should be on hand :— 

Approximate 


Pre LOOT OGLE oo 5 0.06 oss sce cess $1.50 
2 milk tubes of different sizes .... 15 
2 teat plugs of different sizes .... 10 
LOCUS GM COGMEIE co O50. esbceeses 75 
SYTiNSEe’:<.06:055% SEC EDO Te ead bocns 2.00 


Drenching bottle ..............005. PPS 

A supply of disinfectants, coal tar 
preparation, carbolic acid, etc., and sev- 
eral pounds of Epsom salts and a bottle 
of iodine should also be kept handy. 


Apply the “ounce of prevention” by 
keeping everything clean and sanitary. 

1, Tuberculosis —Have herd tested annu- 
ally by competent veterinarian. Don’t ad- 
mit animal to herd or buy one until it is 
tested. 

2. Contagious Abortion.— Follow same 
practice as for tuberculosis. 

3. Milk Fever.—Disinfect hands, milk fever outfit, and cow’s 
udder: pump up each quarter until well distended with air 
and tie cloth string one inch wide around free end of teat 
to prevent escape of air. If cow is not up in two hours and 
the air has been absorbed, pump the udder up again. 

4. Bleat.—Give two tablespoonfuls of. creosote or similar 
disinfectant in quart of warm water, administered as a drench. 
It will help to tie stick in mouth. In severe cases, use trocar: 
select spot equally distant from last rib, the hip bone, and 
the backbone on left side. The skin is cut for about an inch, 
then the trocar is thrust into the paunch. Withdraw trocar 
leaving cannula in opening as long as any gas escapes. It 
is generally advisable to follow a case of bloat with one 
pound of Epsom salts. 

5. Retention of Afterbirth—Call veterinarian. 
cow to eat afterbirth. 

6. Blackleg.—No known cure. Vaccinate calves at 4 mouths 
of age with 5 c.c. of Blackleg Agressin, injected under skin. 

7. Calf Scours.—Give one to two ounces castor oil. Re- 
duce milk by one-half or two-thirds. Follow with one-half 
pint of limewater night and morning. 


PUREBRED NOT THOROUGHBRED 

OWEVER arbitrary and faulty it may be from 
H several points of consideration, the word “thor- 

oughbred” is now used by well informed stock- 
men to designate only one breed of animals, the run- 
ning bred horse. To use the term “thoroughbred” as 
descriptive of any other purebred animal, such as thor- 
oughbred cattle or poultry, indicates on the part of the 
user a lack of familiarity with modern usage in live- 
stock matters. The common practice is to use the term 
“purebred” where thoroughbred’ was formerly used. 


Never allow 








Here’s How— 





Fact and Fiction About Shipping Hogs in Hot Weather 





Avoid losses when 


STUPPING HOGS 
in hot weather 


HECK Nol 

LUST LOST MY TEMPER 
AND I'M RUNNIN! AROUND 
LOOKIN FOR IT. 


ARE “YE TRYIN’ 
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AUTHOR ITIES CIFFER As To WHETHER 
PIG WOULD SAX “SKWEE” OR"SQUEE” 
UMOER THESE CIRCUMSTANCES ~~~ 





WHAT A SWELL RAL Road 
TWIS TURNED Ov T'BE— 
MAKE THEIR CUSTOMERS 
SLEEP ON WET SAND! 

THEY wont NEVERGET 
NO MORE o' MY 





LOADING CAREFULLY Lbs.o€ 


WHUITH AS LITTLE EXCITEMENT 
AS POSSIBLE W w NNN ] 


Wet them down well 
WET SAND IN ACAR OR TRUCK 
AKES A GOOD BED w~ ~& ~ 
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BUSINESS! 
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GUNNY SACK IN CAR 7 ! } 


WILL KEEP HOGS COOL ALL NIGHT 


DRINK AN’ BE MERRY,GENTS — 
TOMORROW YE MAY’ GEA 
HAM SANDWICH! 

















THE COL AIR pESCENDS 


AND KEEPS HOGS COMFORTABLE. 
[[ASMALLER AMOUNT WILL DOIN TRUCK] 
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WELL WELL,—A 
MOST INTERESTING 
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\F YOURE A REGULAR GUY YOU'LL INSTALL A.COLD DRINK 
STAND OR ICE CREAM PARLOR OR SOMETHING. 
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North Carolina Farm News 


By F. H. 


HREE hundred acres of rugged land 

heavily timbered and beautifully lo- 
cated for a demonstration forest has been 
given to the School of Forestry at State 
College by George 
Watts Hill, young 
Durham farmer and 
capitalist. The tract 
contains about 3,- 


000,000 board feet of 


timber. It is located 
17. miles north of 
Durham on _ paved 


highway No. 13 to- 
wards Roxboro and 
was formerly a part 


F. H. JETER of Mr. Hill’s mod- 
ern Quail Roost 
Farm. Dr. Julius V. Hofmann, head of 


the forestry school, has completed a sur- 
vey of the tract and says it is admirably 
suited for a study of different forest con- 
ditions. The trees found in it include the 
river bottom types, the slope types and 
the upland types. The area will be known 
as the George Watts Hill Demonstration 
Forest. President E. C. Brooks says this 
is one of the most valuable gifts ever made 
to State College, and that it will be of 
untold value in promoting forestry edu- 
cation in this state. 


II 


Wool Pools Were Not So Bad.—The 
wool pools held by sheep growers of the 
mountain district were said by John W. 
Goodman, district agent, to be a success, 
despite the rather low prices obtained. In 
eight counties of Madison, Henderson, 
Buncombe, Macon, Jackson, Haywood, 
Avery, and Yancey, 371 growers sold 
34,838 pounds of wool for $7,088.79 to 
the National Wool Growers’ Association 
sponsored by the Federal Farm Board. 
The growers were advanced 20 cents a 
pound with final settlement to be made 
when all sales were finally completed. 
In addition, there were 107,000 pounds of 
wool sold by growers in Ashe, Avery, 
Alleghany, and Watauga to representa- 
tives of North Carolina wool mills for a 
price ranging from 25% to 27% cents a 
pound with the market price guaranteed 
for one month. This price, says Mr. 
Goodman, was secured because of the 
presence of competing buyers from the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. He 
gives credit to the farm agents and to the 
splendid work done by L. C. Salter and H. 
G. Filler of the State Division of-Mar- 
kets for the success of the pools. Farm- 
ers realized much more than was expected 
at the first of the season. 


Duplicate Lectures at State Farm 
Convention.—All lectures to be made 
at the State Farmers’ Convention to be 
held at State College, July 29 to August 
1, will be duplicated this year. This will 
make it possible for the visitor to get at 
least two full courses of instruction. 
Classroom work will be held each morn- 
ing from 8 until 11 o’clock, followed by 
the general meeting until 1 o’clock and 
with demonstrations and contests in the 
afternoon. The evening meetings will 
be largely inspirational. New courses in 
marketing, farm economics, soil erosion 
control, drainage, “farm machinery, and 
Practical poultry ‘growing are also an- 
nounced. 

IV 


A Bunch of Rapid-fire Items.—Four 
brand-new silver steel crosscut saws will 
be offered in a log sawing contest to be 
held by R. W. Graeber during the State 
Farmers’ Convention this year. . . . 
One hundred and fifteen corn growers in 
eastern North Carolina have entered the 
S-acre corn growing contest sponsored by 
the State College extension service and 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. . . 
After traveling for three days in Craven 
County recently, W. W. Shay says he 
Saw only one field of cotton. . . . A 
Control of Sweet Potato Wilt or Stem 
Rot, is the title of Experiment Station 
bulletin No. 273 now available from the 
agricultural editor at State College. . . . 
A short course for Negro club boys and 
girls will be held at St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege in Raleigh, July 9 to 11, inclusive. 
tae More than 1,000 packages of 
truck are offered daily at Clinton’s new 
auction market. Huckleberries, beans, 


_ beets, squash, cabbage, turnips, and dew-_ 


5 asters ane ‘ . wombat 


JETER 


berries have been sold by the producers. 
Sas. Pamlico growers are selling their 
first Irish potatoes at an average of about 
$4 a barrel. Better prices are expected 
when the South Carolina crop has been 
moved. The New Holland farm 
corporation in Hyde County is sowing 
5,800 acres in flax and 8,000 acres in soy- 
beans. 
Vv 


From County Agents.—Here is the 
news sent in by the county farm agents in 
short and snappy paragraphs : 


Treatment of seed oats with copper carbon- 
ate dust shows excellent control of smut on 
the farm of J. D. Warlick in Lincoln County. 
Where the treatment was not given, 5 per 
cent of the oat heads were smutted. 

This will be a good bee year, says L. F. 
Brumfield, of Yadkin. Few swarms are com- 
ing out of the hives as the bees are busy 
producing honey. 

Surry County farmers have begun deliver- 
ing whole milk to the Kraft cheese factory 
in Ashe County. The first truck from the 
State Road community carried 1,000 pounds of 
milk. The volume will be doubled as soon 
as arrangements can be made to get the milk 
to the truck route, says V. C. Taylor. 

John Hutchinson, of the Columbus section 
of Polk County, is growing two acres of kudzu 
from roots and one acre from seed. He ex- 
pects to use the three acres for pasture.— 
John W. Artz. 


The corn acreage in Greene County has 
been increased by 40 per cent this season. 


“On Saturday, I met with the directors 
of the Federated Exchange where a discus- 
sion of the privilege card for members to ob- 
tain a discount on gasoline and farm sup- 
plies was acted upon,” says C. B. Faris. 
“These cards will go to the members at an 
early date and will entitle them to a discount 
of from 10 to 20 per cent on such supplies 
as roofing, cultivators, plows, tobacco house 
flues, and other items.” 


[f Vou peally 
Want toKnow 
A Big Book of Fresh Farm Facts 


HE above headline accurately de- 

scribes the 1930 Yearbook of Agri- 
culture. As to bigness, it contains 1,080 
pages; as to freshness it surveys farm 
progress and conditions in 1929, including 
460 pages on “What's New in Agricul- 
ture”; as to farm facts, there are 465 
pages of agricultural statistics. 





These statistics relate to the yields and 
prices of crops, livestock production and 
prices, dairy and poultry products, and 
prices by states and sections and in some 
cases by countries. Other tables relate 
to farm income, production costs, farm 
mortgages, taxes, foreclosures, rural and 
farm population, gasoline taxes, lumber 
prices, dates of killing frosts, and many 
other matters of interest. Here is a list 
of subjects and number of pages devoted 
to each :— 


Statistics of Grains 


Statistics of Cotton, Sugar, and Tobacco 41 
Statistics of Fruits and Vegetables .... 72 
Statistics of Miscellaneous Crops ........ 32 
Statistics of Beef Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
RONG, GG IER oo occk a vane Teese Lae eee 
Statistics of Honey and Beeswax ........ 2 
Statistics of Dairy and Poultry .......... 44 
Foreign Trade of the United States in 
Agricultural Products ......0..sseccecees 28 
Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics .... 90 


This yearbook is like a compact library 
of current agricultural information. It is 
too expensive a volume to be sent out free 
in unlimited numbers, but it may be that 
the reader who is really interested can ob- 
tain a free copy by writing to his Sena- 
tor or Representative in Congress, to 
whom a limited number of copies is al- 
lotted for distribution to his constituents. 
Those who cannot get a copy from a Sena- 
tor or Congressman, may get a copy for 
$1.50 (money order) from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


fm mee omer 





A Duster for 


There is no need of letting the boll 
weevil destroy one-fourth to one-half 
your cotton profits when you can pur- 
chase a Root Duster at almost any price 
you wish to pay. For instance, there 
is the Root Two-Row Traction Duster 
(illustrated above), the lightest and 
most durable two-row traction duster 
on the market. Easily handled and 
operates with very little effort. Will 
care for 60 acres through the season. 
Then there is the famous Root Two- 
Row Saddle Gun that will operate on 
stumpy or hilly ground. Wherever a 
horse or mule can walk, you can apply 
the dust quickly and economically, car- 
ing for about 50 acres throughout the 
season. Thousands of these machines 
are used each year in the South. 
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The Root Hand Dust Gun is also popu- 
lar in the South. 
fective duster weighs only 13 pounds 
and will care for 8 or 10 acres per sea- 
The operator can swing the dis- 
charge tube from front to rear and it 
can be raised or lowered while in op- 


For Catalog and Prices 


following Distributors: 





ur Cotton! 









This simple and ef- 


The Root Power Duster is the last word 
in large scale cotton dusting. Revolu- 
tionary in principle, sensational in per- 


Equipped with % H.P. four 


cycle engine weighing only 67 pounds, 
operating more than 5 hours on one gal- 
lon of gasoline. 
uniform dust cloud and blows it to the 
ground in open field under fairly high 
wind velocity conditions. 


This duster develops a 


Will care for 


acres per season, 
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Concrete on the farm is an easy mat- 
ter with Volunteer cement. This im- 
proved cement has characteristics that 
give it many advantages in farm con- 
struction work. 


Volunteer has been named ‘“Acceler- 
ated” portland cement because it natu- 
rally is quick hardening. Concrete made 
with it can be available for use within 
24 hours after pouring. 


Actual laboratory tests show Volun- 
teer cement to have a compressive 
strength in 2 to 3 days equal to standard 
specifications for 28 days. 


Write for Free Booklet: 
**Volunteer Cement Concrete on the 





Volunteer Portland Cement Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Please send booklet on Farm Con- 
crete. 
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VOLUNTEER CEMENT 
CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


Silos Walkways and 
i Hence rere 
Floors 
Ice House 
Hog Pen Water Trough 
; Machinery 
es _ venting Foundations 
Grain Bin Hotbed 
Storage Cellar Fence Posts 
Corn Crib Culverts 
Garage Well Cover 
Buildin 
Manure Pit Foundati 
Poultry House Gutters 
Smoke House Sette Sea 
Retaining 
Walls 


FREE BOOKLET SENT, 
ON REQUEST 
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The Progressive Farmer 


James I. Albritton, Farmer and Citizen 


Awarded Certificate of Merit by State 
College for Distinguished Service 


OR his achievements as a practical 
and scientific and successful farmer, 
for his leadership, progressiveness, and 
success as a pioneer in coOperative mar- 
keting, soil improvement, diversified farm- 
ing, and an advocate of purebred and cer- 
tified seeds, James T. Albritton of Dup- 
lin County was awarded the Certificate of 
Meritorious Service in Agriculture by 
the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture at the commencement of 1930. 
This chosen list of good farmers and 
good citizens includes such widely known 
men as W. D. Graham, of Rowan Coun- 
ty; S. A. Latham, of Union; B. F. Shel- 
ton, of Edgecombe; R. L. Shuford, of 
Catawba; E. A. Stevens of Wayne, and J. 
M. Jarvis of Forsyth. These men will 
measure in intelligence and attainment 
with farmers found anywhere in this or 
any other country. The addition of James 
T. Albritton to the list maintains the high 
standard of excellence set by the college 
for its Certificate of Merit farmers which 
is based mainly upon the qualifications of 
citizenship and quality of farming done. 
Mr. Albritton’s father was a Baptist 
minister who lived upon a small farm. 
It was here that his son James was trained 
for and began his life’s work of diversi- 
fied farming with trucking his specialty. 


Mr. Albritton farms several hundred 
acres lying in Wayne and Duplin counties, 
which circumstance gives him the privi- 
lege of coOperating with two of the best 
county farm agents in the state and in 
the South, A. K. Robertson and L. L. 
McLendon, as well as with the college 
of agriculture and its specialists. “Mr. 
Albritton is the best codperator to be 
found anywhere,” said a prominent ex- 
tension worker of the college. 


Some idea of the extensive and diversi- 


J. T. ALBRITTON 


fied operations of this farmer may be had 
from a statement of the average acreage 
cultivated in truck crops annually :— 


Acres 
Strawberries 60 
Beans (intercropped with cotton).... 20 to 30 
English peas 25 
Lima beans 30 
Cucumbers 30 
Peppers 15 
Watermelons 30 
Irish potatoes (two crops) 125 to 150 


In addition, a large acreage is devoted 
to cotton, corn, soybeans, oats, and mixed 


hay crops. He is especially successful in 
the production of hay, producing between 
two and five tons per acre. This spring 
he grew three. tons per acre of excellent 
hay from a large acreage. This hay was 
produced from a mixture of oats, barley, 
vetch, and Austrian winter peas. 


This farm is primarily a live-at-home 
institution and the cows, sows, and hens 
do their full part in the Albritton home 
and encouragement is given his tenants 
to enjoy the health, happiness, and finan- 
cial welfare, that always come to those 
who earnestly strive for making a living 
first and money second. 


Several years ago Mr. Albritton bought 
400 acres of swampy jungle that lies just 
out of Calypso. It was an easy matter to 
become lost in this forest of sloughs, 
lagoons, and bogs. His friends twitted 
him, and others were so amused at his 
purchase of this worthless land that they 
remarked among themselves, “Well, a 
fool and his money are soon parted.” 


But the purchaser had made his plans 
for the care of this land before he bought 
it—just as he makes plans and follows a 
program in all his operations—cool, delib- 
erate, careful, and with a high order of 
good judgment. The 400-acre tract was 
cleared, the stumps removed, and 20 miles 
of tile laid and the necessary canals were 
dug. It is impossible to realize the 
changes wrought in this frog home, snake 
refuge, and mosquito breeding place. It 
must be seen. Its present high state of 
cultivation was visioned by Mr. Albritton. 


“There’s not a man in the county who 


has done more for schools than Jim Al- 
britton” said a citizen of whom we asked 
what his neighbors thought of him. “When 
Mr. Jim was on the school board they 
built a fine modern school building which 
was badly needed. There was no money, 
but they built it. I don’t know how they 
built or equipped it but they did. Then 
they arranged an election for bonds and 
you know there was not a vote against it! 
That’s the kind of man Mr. Jim is! Any 
statement he makes about money matters, 
farming, selling, morals, or religion is 
taken at face value. He’s ‘all wool’ but 
nobody has measured how broad he is!” 


Mr. Albritton has always worked for 
cooperation among farmers. In 1922 he 
organized the Codperative Mutual Ex. 
change and was made president. The ex- 
change was reorganized under a new law 
and is enjoying a good business. Mr. Al- 
britton is still president. He and his 
brother J. O. were charter members of 
the cotton codps and the North Carolina 
Seed Improvement Association, of which 
Mr. J. T. is a director. He is also a 
member of the Inter-State Early Potato 
Committee. 


Mr. Albritton is an energetic church 
worker, a patron of charity, and a friend 
to all. He endowed the “Chair of John 
T. Albritton Biblical Literature” at Wake 
Forest College in honor of his father. 

J. O. Albritton, a brother, is associated 
with Mr. James in all his farming and 
trucking operations, each with his respec- 
tive duties to perform—one as captain and 
the other as first lieutenant of the or- 
ganization, Albritton and Brother. 


It is integrity, farming ability, and 
business ability of high order that won 
James T. Albritton the distinction and 
honor of the Certificate of Merit. 


What Farmers Want to Know 


a | HAVE been annoyed by chimney 
sweeps for years. How can I keep 
them out of my chimneys when they re- 
turn from South America?” Make frames 
of half-inch mesh 
wire and screen the 
top of each chimney 
with one of them. 
Anchor the frame 
with wire or with 
brick or stone. 
Alfalfa Turning 

Yellow 

“My alfalfa field 
sowed last fall ts 
turning yellow. In 
my section we have not had a good rain 
for more than three weeks, but weeds 
are coming in missing places. Is the 
weed crop the cause of the poor growth?” 
Partly, we feel sure, and a spike-tooth 
harrow will help get rid of the weeds. 
It is very likely that your alfalfa needs 
lime and that it will pay well to apply 
a ton of ground limestone. Phosphorus 
and nitrogen are also needed and prob- 
ably potash. We suggest a top-dressing 
of 400 to 500 pounds per acre, made from 
1,640 pounds of superphosphate, 250 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 160 pounds 
of muriate of potash. This will analyze 
2Nit-13Phos-4Pot. 


Planting Tobacco Stubble 


“I have 10 acres of tobacco in 4-foot 
rows and expect to make my first curing 
about July 15. I am thinking of planting 
bush lima beans in my tobacco field. 
Would the beans mature before frost and 
could I plant two rows of beans to one 
row of tobacco?” Lima beans require 
from 75 to 100 days to reach maturity. 
From ‘July 15 to October 15 is three 
months, or a little more than 90 days. 
This is enough time to get mature or 


Cc. L, NEWMAN 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


dry beans. Any beans that may not have 
time to ripen could be sold green, prob- 
ably at a good price. You might plant a 
row in the tobacco middles now and an- 
other in the tobacco rows when the to- 
bacco has all been havested. 


Late Planted Soybeans 

“Will soybeans sowed in July mature 
for hay and soil improvement?” If you 
can sow them in June you will get a 
heavier growth than from July sowing. 
For late June or early July sowing the 
following varieties will mature before 
frost: Black Eyebrow and Early Brown. 
The following will reach full growth for 
hay, grazing, or plowing down. Haber- 
landt, Hollybrook, Laredo, Mammoth Yel- 
low, Mammoth Brown, Tarheel Black, and 
Tokio. All of these mature seed in from 
125 to 145 days. For heavy yield for 
plowing down you will probably get 
heavier tonnage from Biloxi and Otoo- 
tan. 


This refers to seasonal conditions simi- 
lar to those that prevail in the Piedmont 
regions of the Carolinas. Sowing may 
be made two weeks later in the coastal 
plains and two or three weeks earlier 
in the mountains. 


If land is not to be occupied by a crop 
next winter, it will pay to sow soybeans 
even should they be killed by frost and 
left on the ground until spring. 

First Aid for Snake Bite 

“When one is bitten by a snake, what 
should be done for the sufferer until medi- 
cal aid can be secured?” A band of cloth 
should be tied between the wound and 
the heart immediately after the snake 


bites. The wound should be opened im- 
mediately with any sharp instrument and 
the poison sucked out. Persons having 
decayed teeth or sores in the mouth should 
not do the sucking. Wash the wound 
with a strong solution of permanga- 
nate of potash and give a hypodermic 
injection of the same solution around the 
wound. If potassium permanganate is 
not available, tobacco and kerosene should 
be applied. Get patient to a physician 
immediately after applying first aid. 
When to Cut Sudan Grass for Hay 

“T have my eye on a very good chance 
for a nice lot of Sudan hay this season. 
When should it be cut?” Sudan grass 
passes from “too early” to cut to “too 
late” to cut for hay in a week or less. A 
large part of this grass that is made into 
hay is cut too late—it has lost in nutri- 
tive value and palatability. Sudan grass 
has coarse dry stems—not the juicy and 
sugary stems of sorghum or the hollow 
stems of small grain hay and some grass 
hays. The stems of Sudan grass become 
woody and hard before the first seed 
heads begin to mature. It’s the leaves of 
plants that make up the bulk of hay— 
leaves cut while they are alive and fresh, 
not cut after they have died a natural 
death or dried up on the stalk. 


Sudan grass should be cut when the 
first heads are in full bloom—a little 
earlier if the stand is thin and the stalks 
coarse. 


Not Too Late to Plant Table Cowpeas 

“Could I expect a fair yield of cow- 
peas planted after small grain? J want 
them for sale as .table cowpeas.” You 


probably will get heavier yields of seed 
from plantings made in June than earlier. 
Late plantings are inclined to make more 
fruit than early. If planted by July 15, 
or more than one hundred days be- 
fore killing frost, nearly all commonly 
grown varieties will mature a good crop 
of seed. Plant in rows 2% to 3% feet 
wide using half a bushel of seed of large 
varieties like Extra-Early Blackeye and 
a peck or even less of Lady (Sturtevandt), 
Mish, Rice, and Blackeye Lady, all of 
which have small or medium size seed. 
Use 400 pounds of a ONit-12Phos-6Pot. 


Trees Dwarf Hedge Growth 


“TI have a beautiful hedge that is being 
dwarfed by shade trees. How can I make 
it grow under and near the trees?” 

Jater and fertilize only where the hedge 
is dwarted. I have had excellent results 
from a mixture of 6° pounds of quick 
acting nitrogen, 3 pounds of superphos- 
phate, and 1 pounc of muriate of potash, 
using about 1 pound of the mixture per 
100 feet of hedge, applying none where 
the hedge is making satisfactory growth, 
but making a full application where it is 
injured most and regulating the quantity 
of fertilizer according to growth made. 


When to Deaden Trees 

“Is there any particulur time to girdle 
trees that will cause them to die quickly?” 
Very probably the best time to deaden 
trees is soon after the spring growth is 
made. The trees are moré exhausted of 
energy at this time, which may be from 
late May to July or any other time when 
the annual growth has been made. 
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June 21, 1930 


“PANHIS is the driest drouth I ever did 

see in the spring!” was Sam John- 
son’s exclamation as he fanned into the 
office the other day. 


“I never realized before,’ Sam con- 
fessed “how much good our crops get 
from water I’ve nearly always thought 
of the harm from too much water. I’ve 
just learned,” Sam went on, “that crops 
on my wettest land suffer most when 
drouth comes. It’s only in average years 
that such land makes a crop. So I’ve 
got a notion in my head that I’d save 
money and make more money if I turned 
these poor, wet-and-dry spots loose and 
let them grow up in weeds.” 


“Tut, tut! Sam!” we came back at 
him. “Not long ago when you brought 
samples of soil to the office you made a 
vow to treat your soil better freom then 
on. Are you a man of your word, 
and—” 


“Yes, I am! I’ve had to sow over all 
those spots that are too wet in wet 
weather and too dry in dry weather 
Haven’t got a good stand yet. How come 
them poor spots don’t respond when I 
try to help ’em?” 


“When you were here a week or two 
ago and we played marbles with mud 
from your farm, didn’t we decide that 
drainage was the first need of that field?” 

“Water don’t stand on that land.” 


“Water stands in that land, Sam.” 


“Well, go on. Explain what you mean 
by drainage and how to tell when land 
needs it. I’m listening.” 

“In the first place, Sam, soil in which 
water stands for some time is no place 
to grow crops. Water excludes the air, 
stagnates, and makes the soil sour and 
water-logged. When we plow or culti- 
vate the field we must either detour 
around or drag through the wet place.” 

“Yes, and we lose time, mud smears 
up the plows, and we make it worse ev- 
ery time we dodge ’em. Well, what’s an- 
other reason for draining wet spots?” 


“There are several and they apply to 


Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson 


Why Drained Land Makes the Best 
Crops in Dry Weather 


wet fields as well as to wet spots. Get- 
ting the water out and letting the air 
into the soil are the main direct benefits 
of drainage.” Then we proceeded to give 
Sam eight other reasons which we shall 
put in different type so they may be stud- 
ied more easily :— 


1. Drained land can be plowed and worked 
in the same way we work other land. While 
the wet spots remain undrained we must 
wait until they become dry enough to plow 
and this usually means that the land around 
the wet land is too hard to plow. 


2. Drainage increases the feeding ground for 
the roots. Roots of cultivated crops do not 
enter stagnant water, consequently the low- 
ering of the water table deepens the soil and 
the roots can then spread laterally and pene- 
trate deeper, increasing their feeding area. 


“T see,” interrupted Sam, “it’s like ty- 
ing out a cow with a short chain. She 
can’t graze farther than the chain is 
long.” 


“Exactly. Lengthen the chain and you 
greatly increase the grazing area. It is 
the same way when standing water is re- 
moved—the crop roots can go where 
they please, within reason.” 


3. Drained soil pulverizes more easily. If 
plowed wet, especially if there is much clay 
present, the soil puddles—runs together. It 
breaks up in clods. Clods are like so many 
stones in the soil, since they contribute no 
plant food to the crops—roots do not enter 
clods, do they? Clods make the soil dry 
out deeper and cultivation is more difficult 
and less effective in cloddy land. No soil is 
capable of doing its part in producing a fine 
crop unless it can be thoroughly pulverized— 
made loose and mellow. 


4. Good drainage reduces surface washing. 
If the soil is filled with water, any additional 
supply will flow or wash over the saturated 
soil, carrying organic matter, fertilizer, and 
the soil itself. 


5. Well drained soil is much warmer than a 
soil filled with water. Evaporating . water 
cools the soil. Rain water enters and is stored 
in drained soils, warming it in early spring 
and cooling it in the hot summer. Early in 
the spring, heat is an important factor in 


plant growth. Since it requires nine or ten 
times as much heat to raise water to a given 
degree of temperature as is required to raise 
an equal volume of soil to the same tem- 
perature, well drained soils are much warmer 
in the early spring and can be worked earlier. 
Crops start earlier, grow off better, and pro- 
duce more. 


“That’s one reason crops on poor spots 
do not come up to a stand early or 
quickly,” said Sam. “Crops tell us where 
the poorly drained land is by their color 
and poor growth and by the kinds of 
weeds on it. Isn’t that correct?” 


“Correct! Right now out on the Old 
Mill Road there are many spotted fields 
showing these poor spots—poor because 
they are not drained. They have no stand 
because the soil was cold, baked, defi- 
cient in texture, water-logged, sour, and 
unfit for plant growth.” 

6. Drainage lets into the soil the right amount 
of water and an abundance of air, so as to 
maintain soil conditions most favorable to the 
growth of helpful soil organisms—organisms 
that do not live in acid soils or stagnant 
water. 

“That must be the reason why I cannot 
find nodules on legumes that are trying 
to grow on my poor undrained spots?” 
said Sam with an interrogatory inflec- 
tion. To which we answered “Yes,” and 
went on— 

7. Drainage reduces “heaving”? and winter- 
killing. Land in need of drainage will “heave” 
when it freezes; this lifts the plants with the 
upraised soil. If this is repeated several 
times during a winter some of the plants, 
and often nearly all of them, are literally 
pulled up—pulled entirely out of the ground. 


“That's so,” nodded Sam. “I’ve seen 
that very thing happen. But go ahead 
with your ‘why’ No. 8 I’m keeping 


count all right.” 


8. Drainage fits the soil for a greater va- 
riety of crops, if we lighten it up with humus, 
sweeten it with lime, and feed it the right 
fertilizer. 


9. Well drained soils have more water near 
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the surface in drouth than do soils in need 
of drainage. This is an enormous advantage. 
In coming to town today you saw spots in 
many fields on which there was no stand or, 
at best, poor stands of cotton and corn. 
These spots are cold, harsh in texture, cloddy, 
and difficult to get in good seedbed condition. 
Fertilizer and a lot of work have been thrown 
away on these poorly drained spots and fields 
and will be thrown away again if they are 
not properly treated. 


“How should they be treated? Tell 
me that.” 
“The telling is simple, Sam. I told 


you what is needed to be done’ not long 
ago. Here is The Progressive Farmer 
for May 24. Turn to page 7 and read 
the bottom of the third column, while I 
answer the telephone.” 


Here are the three paragraphs that 
Sam read :— 

1. Drainage is needed to get rid of stand- 
ing water and to let the air in with its oxygen. 


2. Lime is needed to correct acidity and to 
break up the lumpy and hard condition of the 
soil. 


3. Humus is needed for the same and many 
other purposes. Besides it makes the soil 
moist (not wet), supplies plant food, encour- 
ages bacterial activity, makes the soil loose 
and mellow, so that air and crop roots can 
easily penetrate and occupy a larger, more 
congenial, and more satisfying home. 

When Sam had read the above he was 
quiet and sat looking out of the window 
for a few moments. 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

“All except one precaution. I will 
quote it from McIver Williamson, one 
of South Carolina’s best farmers: ‘Never 
plow your land when it is too wet if you 
ever expect to have any more use for it!’ ” 


“Mr. Williamson sure knows what he 
is talking about! But I must be going. 
Goodbye.” 

“One more thing, Sam. Before you 
start drainage operations write the ex- 
tension service of your state college of 
agriculture and ask for a bulletin on 
farm drainage. When it comes, study it 
like you studied your lessons when you 
were in school and—” 

“Gi’me a postal card. 


” 


now. 


I'll write for it 


Three Old Times Tales of a Grandfather 


_, paige my grandfather, now living 
on a farm in Onslow County, N. C., 
is more than 85 years of age, his mind 
seems as clear and active as ever. And 
he still does some of the farm work, us- 
ing the hoe quite a bit and, until the past 
year or two, driving the riding cultiva- 
tor. 

Many are the old-time stories he has 
related to his grandchildren and many 
are the times our favorite ones have been 
repeated. Three of these—the first a 
somewhat humorous one that we always 
liked .to hear—are here reproduced as 
nearly as possible in the form my grand- 
father related them. They were all told 
to us as true stories of old times in the 
eastern counties where my grandfather 
lived in his young days. 


I. “You Done It!” 


WO Negroes went “fire hunting” one 
* night. This was commonly practiced 
in the early days when game was plenti- 
ful. One man carried a rifle and an- 
other carried on his shoulder a long pole 
to which was attached an iron pan. In 
the pan was a fire of blazing pine knots. 
Wild animals, instead of running away, 
would crouch and stare at this strange 
moving fire. The hunters, seeing their 
eyes shining in the firelight, would shoot 
them between the eyes. 


The two Negroes were altnost afraid to 


About Pioneer and Civil War Days in 
Eastern North Carolina 


By LARRY A. WHITFORD 
Wake County, N. C. 


“two for company and they carried a 
light,” they were nevertheless somewhat 
nervous and stayed close to the fields. 
Consequently they found no game. At 
last, however, just as they were about to 
go home, they spied two shining eyes 
peering at them out of the darkness. They 
were large eyes. Furthermore, they were 
set wide apart and were high above the 
ground. It was evidently some very 
large and dangerous animal. 


Unconsciously the Negroes moved 
closer together. They stared iong and 
hard at the shining pair of eyes. After 


several trials the one with the fire spoke: 
“Why don’ you shoot him, Bill?” 


“IT is,” said Bill. Holding his rifle 
against a tree to help steady the trembling 
of his legs, he sighted long and carefully, 
and fired. The animal fell heavily. They 
waited for signs of a struggle. There were 
none. At last the fellow with the fire 
spoke again: 

“We killed him, Bill’; to which Bill 
replied: 

“No we didn’; I killed him.” 





They hurried over to where their game 
lay and found they had killed their mas- 
ter’s milk cow. Bill now spoke: 


“Looky what we have done!” 


And then the other replied: 
“No we didn’; you done it.” 


II. “Bend Down, Marse Peter!” 


EARS used to come out near the 

clearings and prey upon the hogs of 

the neighborhood. Every farmer, there- 

fore, kept bear dogs. Those who liked 

to hunt at all were usually ready to hunt 
bear upon the slightest provocation. 


On one particular day the chase had 
been long, but at last the bear was “treed” 
far back in the swamp. The hunters were 
widely scattered. The first two to reach 
the tree were Peter Calloway and Bryan 
Whitford. According to custom, Callo- 
way, being the older, shot first. The 
bear fell with a great splash among the 
dogs. Calloway kicked off the dogs 
and started to “bleed him so his meat 
would be good.” 


But the bear was only slightly wounded, 
and only partly stunned by the fall. He 
“came to” in time to knock Calloway 
down and begin biting him savagely. The 
younger man rushed in and managed to 
pull the bear off Calloway. Together 
they shoved him under an old log which 
was supported by the stump just above 
the water. The bear was thus forced to 
climb back over the log before he could 
get to them again. In the excitement 
both guns had been wet and since they 
were muzzle-loaders were then useless. 


In an instant the bear was upon them 
again. It was knife and boot against 
tooth and claw. Again they managed to 
force the bear’s head under the log and 
kick and cut as he scrambled under and 
came back over upon them. ‘ 

Had it not been for the protection of 
the log and their heavy leather boots, 
both men must have been killed in a few 
moments. But even with these they could 
not last long. They were both terribly 
clawed, they had been bitten through the 
legs, and both were nearly exhausted. 
Just then the bear got the younger man 
down and began biting his legs. He tore 
one boot almost completely off. 

After a desperate struggle Calloway 
managed to get the bear off and force 
him once more under the log. 


The younger man could not rise. As 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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ONDAY, June 23— 
Do not use an iron 

with rough edges that 
will catch the threads on 
fine nets and other deli- 
cate materials. If your 
irons are in bad condi- 
tion, why not replace 
them with a modern gas- 
oline or electric one? 

Tuesday, June 24.— 
Adding a little baking 
soda to the bath water 
will help to relieve the 
baby suffering from 
prickly heat. 

Wednesday, June 25.— 
For your next communi- 
ty dinner or church sup- 
per try serving scalloped 
macaroni with tuna fish. 
Here is a recipe that will 
serve 50 persons. It can 
be cut in half or doubled 
to suit your needs. 
Scalloped Macaroni With 
Tuna Fish.— Four pounds 
macaroni, 4 pounds tuna 
fish, 4 quarts white sauce, 2 
cups dry bread crumbs, % 
cup butter. Cook macaroni 
in boiling salted water until 
tender. Drain in colander and pour over 
it cold water. Butter baking pan. Put 
in layer of macaroni, cover with layer of 
tuna fish and white sauce. Repeat, making 
at least two layers of each. Cover with but- 
tered crumbs and bake in a hot oven until 
heated through and crumbs are brown. For 
buttered crumbs, melt butter in saucepan and 
add crumbs, mixing lightly with fork. Chop- 
ped green pepper and pimientos may be added 
for variation. Chicken or salmon may be 
substituted for tuna fish. 


Thursday, June 26.—A good way to 
keep the metal tops of salt shakers from 
corroding is .to cover the inside with 
melted paraffine. While the paraffine is 
cooling the holes may be opened with a 
pin. 

Friday, June 27.—A child who is wor- 
ried, irritated, unhappy, or overtired at 
meal time can not digest its food properly. 


Saturday, June 28.—Great winged 
hawks do not eat chickens but they do 
eat rats, mice, and other pests. The 
great winged hawk is a friend to the 
farmer. 

Sunday, June 29.—“Let the difficulties 
and troubles of today suffice us without 
looking ahead at troubles which we shall 
surely find strength to master when they 
come.” 





A FARM WOMAN SUCCEEDS 
IN BUSINESS 


WENTY-TWO years ago Mrs. Ida 

Wallis Elliott of Talladega, Ala- 
bama, became a widow with three chil- 
dren. She possessed a determination to 
provide for and educate her children by 
her own efforts. She held the title to a 
small farm, the income from which could 
not be expected to equal the requirements 
of her wishes for her children. 

But how to do it was another problem. 
She wanted their education to be liberal, 
broadening, and cultural. To attain it 
her first step was to establish herself in 
a business which would combine financial 
remuneration and education. She decided 
to try her hand in the travel business 
which would pay and educate, and also 
satisfy her life-long desire to travel, if 
she were fortunate enough to succeed. 

Without experience and with minor 
means she had the courage to begin. She 

















MRS. ELLIOTT’S HOME, WHICH SHE 






selected the city of Washington as the 
goal of her first trip. Sitting in a rocker 
by her fireside she wrote letters to 
friends and asked them to join her on a 
trip to Washington. How many letters 
she wrote she does not remember but she 
has a vivid memory of the fact that an 
even dozen of her friends answered in the 
affirmative. 

All details being arranged and the 
party assembled, they left for Washing- 
ton with Mrs. Elliott in charge. It was 
the beginning of a travel business which, 
to date, totals two million miles of per- 
sonally conducted tours throughout the 
world. Her fireside rocker has grown 
into a beautiful office with handsome fur- 
nishings at her home in Talladega, plus 
branch offices in Birmingham and At- 
lanta. 

During her busy season each year her 
postage averages $25 per day. The larg- 
est amount spent for postage in one day 
was $160. An office personnel handles the 
business which Mrs. Elliott continues to 
direct even down to details. 


And that longing desire to provide for 
her children and give them an education 
is a happy reality. After graduating at 
leading universities her two sons are part- 
ners with her in Elliott Tours, Inc. They 
are active in the business; and, like their 
mother, they have traveled so much that 
they don’t try to keep a record of where 
they go. But nothing of interest escapes 
their attention, as is true with Mrs. EI- 
liott. While she was building her busi- 
ness death again entered her home, this 
time taking her only daughter. 


The next year after that initial trip to 
Washington she succeeded in getting 20 
of her friends to join her on a trip to 
New York with a stop-over in Washing- 
ton. 

The third year she organized and con- 
ducted a circuitous tour through Wash- 
ington, New York, Niagara Falls, and 
into Canada. Ninety-three persons were 
in the party. It was a big achievement. 
It gave her confidence in herself to 
“spread out” the following year, which 
she did. She conducted several tours into 
different parts of the United States and 
Canada. Four years later—or after seven 


years of experience in conducting tours 
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in North America—she conducted her 
first European tour. Soon thereafter she 
branched into other continents. 

“My first year of success in a big way,” 
said Mrs. Elliott, “was 1915. That year 
we chartered special trains to California. 
We went one way and returned another, 


MRS. IDA WALLIS ELLIOTT 


and stopped at interesting places en route 
both ways.” 

Before inaugurating a new tour, Mrs. 
Elliott either goes herself or sends a 
member of her staff to “blaze the trail.” 
For example, her initial trip to Europe 
was conducted after she herself made a 
trip to Europe to arrange it. What the 
party will see, where they will stay, and 
how they will travel from place to place 
are all arranged in advance. 

Spring and summer are busy seasons 
for her business, although she now has 
a nice winter business to Cuba and Cen- 
tral America. 

For many years Mrs. Elliott used rail- 
roads almost exclusively except for water 
travel. Now automobiles are used ex- 
tensively. Travel in Europe by automo- 
bile is especially popular. To date she 
has not conducted a tour by airplane but 
she expects todo so. P.O. DAVIS, 

Alabama Extension Service. 
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| DAINTINESS | 


3 HERE!” exclaimed 

Mrs. Brown as she 
emptied the canner, 
“That’s the last jar and 
I’m going up to take a 
bath and put on fresh 
clothes.” 

“I’m too tired to take 
a bath,” said Mrs. Smith, 
“T think I'll sit out on 
the. porch and rest until 
supper time.” 

“T’ll wager my bath 
will rest and refresh me 
more than sitting still 
would,” said Mrs. Brown 
smilingly. “I’m going to 
fill the tub nearly full 
of tepid water and add 
some sweet smelling bath 
salts and then I'll relax 
and forget the world 
while I soak for a few 
minutes. When I get out 
T’ll pat myself on a big 
soft towel, dust myself 
with bath powder or tal- 
cum, put on my kimono, 
and lie down for about 
15 minutes. After that 
I’m going to get up, put 
on fresh clothes, brush my hair, and treat 
my face to a little face powder and the 
tiniest suspicion of rouge. When I come 
downstairs no one will be able to guess 
that I’ve been canning since early morn- 
ing and I'll have forgotten it myself.” 

“You make it sound so attractive that I 
believe I'll try your method instead of 
mine,” said Mrs. Smith. “Don’t you use 
soap with the bath salts?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mrs. Brown assured her. 
“The salts soften and perfume the water 
and give you that lovely luxurious feeling 
but the soap is necessary for cleanliness.” 

“You’re always so well groomed,” ob- 
served Mrs. Smith. “I noticed today 
while we were working that your hair 
stayed tidy while mine was all wisps and 
you seemed*as crisp and dainty as a 
trained nurse.” 

“Tf that’s so it is because I make use of 
reliable toilet preparations and beauty 
aids,’ Mrs. Brown answered as_ she 
started up the stairs. “I use a lotion on my 
hair that keeps the waves in place and 
as a help to daintiness I use a good de- 
odorant, especially in hot weather. Even 
with daily bathing I find it necessary.” 

“T’ll visit the drug store next time I 
go to town,” said Mrs. Smith. “I keep 
up-to-date in my housekeeping but I be- 
lieve I’ve been behind the times about 
myself.” 
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| FOR THAT TOO OILY SKIN | 


} 





“T POWDER, powder, powder and yet 
my nose is shiny,” sighed Doris. 


“Your skin is too oil By remarked her 
y. 
aunt. 


“I know. But what can I do about 

it?” 
“First of all, look to your diet,” ad- 

vised her aunt. “Perhaps you are eating 


PATTERNS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. Send your orders to Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
your nearest office. 
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The Progressive Farm 


too much fried and greasy foods and 
not enough fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Reach for a fruit instead of a frit- 
ter is a pretty good rule for the person 
with an over oily complexion.” 

“Maybe I don’t eat enough salads and 
fruits,’ remarked Doris, “but is that the 
only cause?” 

“No, it is possible that your general 


health needs toning up with inore rest, 


more fresh air in your bedroom, and 
more direct sunshine. Be careful to 
avoid constipation.” 

“Isn’t there anything I can use right 
on my skin?” 


bp 
































KITCHEN MAGIC 
Beating eggs and whipping cream; sharpen- 


ing knives and opening cans, what house- 
keeper doesn’t perform these little tasks a 
dozen times a day? With well made, modern 
tools they become surprisingly easy. Here’s 
an improved egg beater that saves time and 
energy, a can opener that clamps to the side 
of the table and cuts the top of the can off 
smooth and even, and a knife sharpener that 
insures keen cutting blades at all times. We'll 
send you the address of the manufacturer of 
all these devices if you wish it. Please en- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
your request. 


“Yes. Be very, very careful to cleanse 
your skin thoroughly every night. Use a 
good soap that is recommended by the 
manufacturers for complexion purposes. 
Use hot water and follow it with cold. 
Then invest in a bottle of some sort of 
astringent face tonic. This is dabbed on 
with a bit of absorbent cotton night and 
morning and contracts the pores and 
stimulates the circulation. You will be 
surprised by the transformation it will 
effect. There are several excellent brands 
on the market.” 


“Thank you,” said Doris. “I’ll follow 
your suggestions faithfully as I certainly 
am tired of having a nose that gleams like 
a beacon light.” 





| YOUNG FOLKS’ PROBLEMS 


ao 








EAR Miss Lee:— 


~ I am planning a two weeks’ vacation 
trip this month. Please tell me what clothes 
I shall need for motoring, hiking, and fishing 
and what to have for afternoon and evening 
wear. I cannot afford an expensive outfit but 
want everything right. I am 21 years old. 


R. A., North Carolina. 


For motoring you might have a pretty 
Sports suit of a medium shade of blue 
shantung or of figured rayon or cotton 
Pique. This same suit will be useful for 
what fashion folks call spectator sports, 
that is watching ball games and similar 
occasions. Then for active sports like 
hiking and fishing you'll want a practical 
outfit such as knickers, boyish shirt, and 
heavy shoes. Some of the girls wear 
overalls and shirt and look very attrac- 
tive in this comfortable costume. A 
Pleated skirt andi thin lisle sweater, or a 
Pretty gingham frock would be good for 
walks where the going isn’t really rough. 
For afternoon you will probably need a 
dainty voile or two. Your evening frocks 
might be of printed chiffon, organdy, or 


flowered net. If there are to be many 
parties you will need two, otherwise one 
will be enough and you can wear the 
voiles for evenings as well as afternoons. 
Of course you will need a wrap of some 
sort, a simple sports hat and another 
dress-up one, and pretty light slippers as 
well as your fishing and hiking boots. 
* * Ok 


Dear Miss Lee:— 

I am a farm girl of 18. Three years ago I 
was sick and had to give up active sports 
like hiking. Now the girls are used to leav- 
ing me out of everything. I want boy friends 
and to be’like the others but I can’t help be- 
ing bashful and timid. I don’t want folks 
to think I’m a dried-up old maid. My mother 
and father are good to me about having the 
young people at our house and giving me 


pretty clothes but no one seems to want to” 


come. How can I be more attractive? Please, 
please help me. 
B. M. W., Alabama. 

First of all, my dear, it is simply ab- 
surd for you to think for an instant that 
anyone would look upon you as an old 
maid at 18. Gracious, child, most people 
don’t even consider you grown up. 


Stop comparing yourself with other 
girls. Never mind whether Sally has a 
way with the boys that is simply devas- 
tating. Don’t try to imitate Polly’s hail- 
fellow-well-met manner. Just be your- 
self, but your most charming, delight- 
ful self. Since you can’t go in for 
active sports, cultivate some of the 
quieter talents. People with enthusiasms 
are seldom shy or self-conscious. Learn 
to play some musical instrument such as 
a banjo or ukulele and know the latest 
songs. Or start a dramatic club and get 
everybody interested in giving plays. 
Learn to make the very best candy or 
cake that anyone ever tasted so that the 
young people~ will flock to your house 
for the good things they know they will 
get to eat. If they are sure of plenty to 
do and plenty to eat, the boys and girls 
will come and before long they’ll realize 
how charming you are if you never fail 
to make yourself pleasant and to take a 
genuine, friendly interest in others. And 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 





WU) 


“T knowed skirts would get longer. 
They had to change to make women buy 
new ones, an’ there wasn’t no place to go 
but down.” 

“Jane reminds me of a stray pup. You 
feel sorry for her, but you're scared to 
treat her decent because you can’t never 
get rid of her.” 


don’t forget to ask the pretty and at- 
tractive girls to the gatherings as well 
as the boys. They’ll serve as bait, you 
know. 





| TIMELY RECIPES | 


i] 





OMPANY CAKE.—One-half cup fat, % 
. cup molasses, % cup brown sugar, 2 

eggs, 1% cups flour, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon soda, % teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg, 1 cup raisins 
or mixed fruit, % cup broken nut meats, 1 
teaspoon vanilla extract, 44 teaspoon almond 
extract. Combine fat, molasses, and sugar, add 
egg (well beaten), sift together flour, salt, 
soda, and spices and add to first mixture. 
Dredge the fruit with some flour; add nuts, 
then extracts. Bake in a slow oven 2 hours 
in a loaf pan. Cover with caramel or almond 
icing. 








Pattern Department 











723—Crisp dotted Swiss is ideal for this 


practical frock. The ruffled sleeves 
and jabot are daintily feminine. The 
fitted hip section is cut on novel lines 
that make it extremely graceful and 
becoming. Designed for sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 39-inch material. 

709—Simplicity can be wonderfully attrac- 
tive, as is proved by this delightful 
frock for the small girl. The perky 
bows make her feel all dressed up 
while mother rejoices in the knowl- 
edge that the dress can be cut and 
sewed in less than an afternoon’s 














time. Two materials are cleverly 
combined in this model which is de- 
signed for sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 1 yard of 27-inch light 
and % yard of 32-inch dark material. 
730—Here’s a new version of the popular 
cape collar. It’s wonderfully youth- 
ful with its buttoned band to hold 
it in place. The cape may serve in 
place of sleeves or long ones can be 
added. The pattern is designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust measure. Size 16 re- 
quires 334 yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
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N’Orleans Tart.—Mix together 2 cups mo- 
lasses, 2 tablespoons lemon juice, and 4 ta- 
blespoons butter. Bring to a boil and boil 
for 5 minutes. Then pour over 4 eggs, beaten 
light with a speck of salt, stirring briskly 
all the time. Add a dash of nutmeg and 
when cool pour into a pie plate lined with 
a thin, flaky paste. Bake in a hot oven 10 
minutes then at medium temperature for 30 
minutes. 


Molasses Ginger Snaps.—One and _ three- 
eighths cups barley flour, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon ginger, %4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % cup fat, % tablespoon hot water, 
¥Y% cup molasses. Sift together the flour, salt, 
soda, ginger, and cinnamon. Melt fat, add hot 
water and molasses; stir this liquid gradually 
into the dry ingredients. Chill, overnight if 
possible. Roll on floured board to % inch 
thickness. Cut. Bake about 20 minutes in 
moderate oven. 


Molasses Sauce.—One cup molasses, 1 tea- 
spoon vinegar, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, 1 tea- 
spoon cold water, 1 tablespoon butter, a few 
grains of salt, slight grating of nutmeg, % 
teaspoon vanilla. Boil the molasses and vine- 
gar together for 1 minute. Add the corn- 
starch, diluted in the cold water. Allow the 
mixture to simmer for 15 minutes. Add the 
butter, salt, nutmeg, and vanilla: Serve the 
sauce hot. 

Peanut Bar.—One cup molasses, % cup corn 
syrup, % cup sour cream, 1 teaspoon soda, 
Y% cup peanuts. Boil the molasses, the corn 
syrup, the cream, and the soda to the hard 
ball stage. Add the nuts and turn the candy 
into a greased pan. 

Soft Molasses Taffy.—One-half cup molasses, 
Y% cup corn syrup, 1 tablespoon vinegar, % 
teaspoon soda, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. Cook the ingredients to the crack 
stage. Pour the mixture on a greased plate 
and when cool enough to handle, pull it. 


DoouTi 
_fanday {ch 


The Risen Lord 


(Lesson for June 22, 1930: Matthew 28:1-20.) 
I 
What was the date of the first Easter? 
Sunday, April 9, 30 A. D. 
Il 
To whom did Jesus first appear? 
To Mary Magdalene, near the sepulcbre of 
Joseph of Arimathea, in Jerusalem. 
Ill 
Who next beheld him? 
The women who had accompanied Mary to 
the eee were next to behold their risen 
Lord, 







esson? 


IV 

And who was next? 

Simon Peter was the next, He met the risen 
Lord near Jerusalem, 

Vv 

When did he appear to the: two travelers 
bound for Emmaus? 

Late in the afternoon of this day. 

VI 

Where was Emmaus? 

Emmaus was a village seven or eight miles 
from Jerusalem. Its location is a matter of 
dispute, but it was within easy walking dis- 
tance, since the two visited it and returned 


*to Jerusalem the same day. 


Vil 

Why did the two disciples report to the 
“eleven” apostles? 

But eleven of the chosen twelve were left. 
Judas, the traitor, had committed suicide on 
the day of the crucifixion. 

Vill 


What other appearance of Jesus is recorded 
on this day? 

On the night of this day, Jesus appeared tc 
the chosen ten in a room where they Had 
gathered. Thomas was not there. 


IX 


How did Thomas receive the news of this 
appearance? 

Thomas, when told of the appearance of 
Jesus, did not believe. “Except I touch his 
nail prints and wounded side, I will not be- 
lieve,” he declared. 


How was Thomas reassured? 

On the following Sunday, Christ appeared 
again to the little band, commanding the 
doubting Thomas to touch him and have 
faith. “My Lord and my God,” Thomas cried. 
“Thou hast seen and believe,” Jesus said, 
“Blessed are they that have not seen an 
still believe.” A 
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Galatians 6:7.—Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. 


What Scouts Want to Know 


° HERE can I get a book about 

birds in natural colors?” “The 
Bird Guide of Land Birds East of the 
Rockies” containing pictures of around 
300 birds in natural colors may be ob- 
tained from Boy Scout Supply Dept., 2 
Park Ave., New York City, for $1.25 
postpaid. 

“We are having 
tough luck with 
our tribe. It seems 
as though we had 
better disband it. 
Can I continue my 
scout work alone?” 
I hope you find it 
possible to put new 
life into your tribe 
and keep the boys 
together, but if you 
do have to disband, 
you may select for 
yourself an individual Scout Friend and 
Counselor and go right ahead with your 
scout program. 


“I want to transfer to a troop. Do 
I drop my membership in the PFT?” 
No. The majority of our members are 
Lone Scouts but we have a number of 
troop scouts on the rolls—boys who have 
found it possible to become affiliated with 
some scout group. I’m glad to know you 
have found it practical to join a troop. 


“I have not received my member- 
ship certificate. Won’t you please see 
what is wrong?” A scout does not 
receive his standard certificate of mem- 
bership until he has passed the Tender- 
foot test. You should receive a prelimi- 
nary certificate as soon as your applica- 
tion for membership is received at Na- 
tional headquarters. 


“Where should the tribe chief’s 
badge be worn?” Instructions from 
Headquarters read: “Badges of office are 
worn by the scout on the shirt only—not 
on the coat or hat.” I think the sense of 
the ruling is that the badge should be 
worn either on the left pocket or the left 
pocket flap. ° 


“I have secured my Adult Friend 
and Counselor but I do not know how 
to start my tests. If there are any 
report blanks I would like to get 
them.” We are sending you a test 
report card. Detailed instructions about 
your Tenderfoot tests may be obtained 
from the Tenderfoot tests booklet costing 
20 cents, or from the complete Handbook 
for Boys, costing 50 cents. Either may 
be ordered from Boy Scout Supply Dept., 
2 Park Ave., New York City. Did you 
get a copy of the April Lone Scout? 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—We shall be glad to 
send free to any Adult Friend a copy of the 
PFT handbook for Lone Scouts if the scout 
himself will write the Tribe Chief, giving the 
name of his Friend. 


Il 


The World of Plants.—At this season when 
poison ivy and poison oak often cause much 
trouble, I want to point out once again that 
these plants may readily be distinguished from 
Virginia creeper, which is harmless. Poison 
ivy always has three leaflets while Virginia 
creeper has five. Poison ivy belongs to the 
same family as sumac or “shoemake”’ as you 
may hear it called, a low growing shrub with 
few branches, the seedheads of which are 
often used for decorative purposes in late fall 
and winter. 


Ilr 
Our Achievement Club.—Requirement 2 is 


an important requirement and yet it is not 
a complicated one to: meet if you follow in- 
structions. Have your dentist to examine 


your teeth at any time during the year 1930 


and when he does, .ask him to fill out and 
sign the proper blank on your report sheet. A 
thorough examination of your teeth by your 
dentist at least once during the year followed 
by the correction of any bad conditions is 
always good health insurance. 


Sincerely yours, 





A ‘WM ON MY WAY 
bm TO ALONE 









SCOUT RALLY 


—Drawn by Ralph Lineberger, 
Ss . & 


‘ aiden, N. 





| PF TRIBERS EVERYWHERE 








the county-wide tribe. I have written sev- 

eral letters to teachers and leaders over 
the county. Some I intend seeing in person. 
I have had an article on lone scouting pub- 
lished in our county newspaper and am go- 
ing to have another published this week. I 
received a few suggestions from Palmer Long, 
of Opelika. The Lone Scout Department is 
to send me information and copies of ‘Lone 
Scout” to scatter over the county.—Hobson 
Roughton, Inverness, Ala. 


} AM working on my plans for organizing 


I want to thank The Progressive Farmer 
for the book, ‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” 
that it gave me as a prize in the efficiency 
contest. I have enjoyed the book very much 
and so have the rest of our family. I have 
been very busy in the field lately.—Quay Yar- 
brough, GC, Vardaman, Miss. 


The 150th anniversary of the Battle of King’s 
Mountain, to be held in October, is. of such 
great importance that I’m sure you will like 
to get something about it. I don’t have the 
time now but I expect to send you a long 
article about it soon. I shall also send arti- 
cles to other papers as I want to do my 
share in making the celebration a huge suc- 


cess.—Howard McKenzie, GC, LSS, Gastonia, 
N. C. Don’t make it too long, old timer. 


North Carolina Lone Scouts will again rally 
around the old spirited Lone Indian in 1930. 
The rally will likely be held at Gastonia, 
N. C., about July 5 and 6.—Ralph Lineberger, 
SS, Maiden, N. C. 


I cannot thank the tribe enough for the 
tent given me as a token of winning the effi- 
ciency contest. I shall use it this summer on 
our tribe hikes and camps. Again I wish to 
say that I believe this has been the greatest 
boon to lone scouting in the South since I 
have been a Lonie. . . Hirsch certainly is mak- 
ing us a fine chief. His contest announcement 
will mean a lot to the region. Yarbrough is 
also doing fine work.—Ernest L. Gambell, 
Pinson, Tenn. 


those pictures received for 
participating in the contest. I have framed 
the Norman Rockwell painting. I am enjoy- 
ing the lone scout program and hope to get 
other boys in the game.—Hampton Burkhalter, 
Hyde’s Ferry Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


I appreciated 


I am very proud of the scout axe and sheath 
won in the recent contest. The Flying Eagle 
Tribe members are doing fine. We took a 
hike recently and plan to take a camping 
trip the latter part of June.—William Wood- 
ward, GC, Blackstock, S. C. 


I am leaving lone scouting not because I’ve 
gotten disinterested in scouting but because 
I’ve found a place in troop scouting. I’ve 
tried to live up to the oath and law and I 
always try to do a good turn every day and 
to “be prepared.” Some day I’m going to 
be a Lonie again and win the cherished SS. 
Tell the boys not to give up writing to me. 
I will belong to Troop 1 of Brevard.—Henry T. 
Pierson, Brevard, N. C. 


The Best to Be! That’s the Catawba Mail 
Tribe. We are having a tribal boosting con- 
test and are offering prizes to the three mem- 
bers who secure the most recruits. We now 
have about 11 active members.—Jack Carter, 
LSB, Sandy River, Va. 


These boys would like to hear from brother 
scouts :— 

Hobson Roughton, Inverness, Ala. (would 
especially like to hear from scouts who are 
working to organize county-wide tribes). 

Joseph L. Fleming, Vardaman, Miss. 

Orville M. Ward, Box 47, Vardaman, Miss. 


Jack Carter, Sandy River, Va. (would like 
to hear from scouts interested in joining the 
Catawba Mail Tribe). 





| MY HOBBY | 


VER since I can remember I have 

been an ardent collector. I have 
tried almost every collecting hobby and 
have at last found a genuine liking in col- 
lecting arrowheads. I have in my col- 
lection about 100 perfect arrowheads. 
They were found mostly on hikes. 





There is a hill near my home where one 
may find arrowheads at any time without 
any difficulty. This hill undoubtedly must 
have been the scene of an Indian battle. 


You scouts who love to collect, try col- 
lecting Indian relics. You will be sur- 
prised at the fun you will get out of it. 
WILLIAM R. WOODWARD, GC. (4) 

Blackstock, S. C. 









read and understand :— 
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SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


12 Sate ea sat a atetats 


I HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to 
God and my country, and to obey the Scout Law; (2) To 
help other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in 
The Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
This membership fee entitles me to one year’s subscription to THE LONE 
SCOUT, the National Official Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the 
new P. F. T. handbook, “Along the Lone Scout Trail’; 
privileges of the Boy Scout organization. 
white boy 12 years old or older.) 


I understand that I must pass the Tenderfoot tests before receiving my membership 
certificate or before I am entitled to wear the uniform. 


and to all the 
(Membership is open to any 


TOON dis once amaukiacsaeane Se ee eo ce Se naam wa elas wea nc cuanss AAam 
Print your name and address plainly) 
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Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
RALEIGH, 


N. C, ) 








Lhe Progressive Farmer 





Willie Willis fays 
By ROBERT QUILLEN | 


(Copyright, 1%50, by Publishers Syndicate) 
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“We was goin’ to let that drug store 
man’s kid join our lodge, but he said his 
father wouldn’t let him go behind the 
soda fountain.” 

“I know why I stubbed my toe today. 
It’s because I said my prayers last night 
without tellin’ about that busted window.” 


| PALMETTO CHAMPIONS PRE. | 
| SENTED TO PRESIDENT 


Boe 








ennai 
E. Naugher of Loris high school, 
Horry County, South Carolina’s 
master vocational teacher of agriculture; 
Nash Gray of Gray Court high school, 
Laurens County, state vocational cot- 
ton champion and Pelham Way, of El- 
loree high school, Orangeburg County, 
were presented to President Herbert 
Hoover in Washington, June 11, at 12 
o'clock noon. They were in the capital 
city on a trip given them as a prize by 
the Chilean, Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau for winning state honors. 

W. H. Garrison, assistant state super- 
visor of agriculture, conducted the nine- 
days trip and while in Washington the 
party visited the South Carolina Con- 
gressmen and points of interest in and 
around the nation’s capital. The Federal 
Board for Vocational Education was 
host to the party. 


On their way to Washington the party 
stopped at Raleigh and Richmond, where 
they visited points of interest, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer office being among the 
points visited in Raleigh. 

The return trip will be made through 
the Shenandoah Valley, and the Natural 
Bridge, Shenandoah Cavern, and other 
points of interest will be visited. 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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FAY SPRINGRIELD 
NEWTON CO~ TEXAS. 











ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Barbers’ University college yell, 
Do your work and do it well; 
Cut his lip and rip his jaw, 
Leave his face raw, raw, raw! 
—Sent in by Marvin Eber Hudson, 
Iredell County, N. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Esther Michael, Norfolk County, Va. 
Virginia Dare Beale, Northampton Co., N. 
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Live Farm News You Want to Know 





| VIRGINIA INSTITUTE RURAL | 
| AFFAIRS BEGINS JULY 29 


i 
HE Virginia Farmers’ Institute has 
attracted so large an attendance and, 

following the adoption of the Five Year 

Program, has so enlarged its scope, that 

this big gathering has been given the 

more comprehensive name—Institute of 

Rural Affairs. The Institute meets July 

29-August 1 as usual at V. P. I., Virginia 

state college of agriculture and engineer- 
ing, and concurrently with the Farmers’ 

Institute the Rural Pastors’ Conference 

and Virginia Home Makers’ Association 

hold sessions. We know of no better or 
more pleasant vacation for Virginia 
farmers than attending this meeting— 

July 29-August 1 at Blacksburg, Va. 








THAT FARMER ON OUR 
COVER PAGE 


Do You Know Him? 


HAT husky looking farmer on our 

cover page—look closely and see if 
you know him. If you live in South 
Carolina, maybe you do. If not, you 
will be interested in hearing about him. 

About 20 years ago, Joseph Benjamin 
Douthit was a farmer boy just entering 
Clemson College from Anderson County, 
S. C. Outwardly, he was about like the 
general run of farm boys—nothing un- 
usual so far as the casual observer could 
discern. But there was a difference. As 
time passed and new knowledge was 
gained in his college studies, there was 
aroused in Joe Douthit a desire to go 
back to the old home farm and apply 
things ‘he had learned. He wanted to get 
into overalls and fall in line with his 
father in attacking and overcoming farm 
problems. So back to the old home farm 
he went. Joseph Benjamin Douthit, Sen- 
ior, was proud of Joseph Benjamin Dou- 
thit, Junior. Douthit Senior had sea- 
soned experience, Douthit Junior had vig- 
orous enthusiasm. What a team this 
father and son made! 





Right away things began to take place 
on the Douthit farm. Before long the 
Douthit variety of corn, originated and 
improved on this farm, was widely known 
and favored as the best corn for many 
parts of South Carolina and other states. 
But while thousands of farmers know 
Mr. Douthit only as a notable corn 
breeder, we are inclined to believe that his 
greatest distinction has come to him 
through his almost ideally organized di- 
versity of his crops, his balance between 
crops and livestock, and, his live-at-home 
farm practices. 

Here are some of the things in which 
Mr. Douthit’s farming ideals work their 
way out into concrete results :— 


: 1, 1. A herd of purebred and high produc- 
ing dairy cattle. 


2. A profitable flock of chickens. 


3. A herd of swine that has made their own- 
er a consi:tent winner of prizes at the state 
fair. 


4. Abundant acreages and yields of alfalfa, 
crimson clover, vetch, cowpeas, and soybeans, 
that have insured 


5. Satisfactory yields of cotton, corn, small 
grains, potatoes and truck crops of all kinds. 
: Of course, Mr. Douthit’s first hobby 
is his corn—double source of revenue as 
well as hobby—but his second hobby is 
an unusual one. Having been an eager 
student of horticulture while in Clem- 
son College, he put into practice orchard 
methods and has made quite a success 
with tree fruits, especially peaches and 
apples. He propagates his own trees and 
this practice led him to his second hobby 
—a home-grown nursery from which his 
neighbors may buy trees and vines of 
varieties known to be well adapted locally. 


In the 16 years since his graduation, 








About Recent Rural Happenings, Coming 
Events—And Our Cover Page 


Mr. Douthit has become one of the best 
known farmers of his state, a trusted and 
honored citizen, always ready to lend a 
helping hand in any good cause, and al- 
ways working in harmony with Clemson 
extension work of any description. It 
was no surprise, therefore, when the 
alumni association met at Clemson Col- 
lege in early June, that Mr. Douthit was 
chosen by his fellow alumni as president 
—the highest honor within the gift of the 
association. 


Virginia Farm jews 
By E. R. PRICE 


N Pulaski County two farmers have 
constructed a hydroelectric plant 
which is now furnishing them with am- 
ple electricity for lighting their houses 
and furnishing pow- 
er for labor-saving 
devices for the home, 
such as electric re- 
frigeration, cooking, 
heating water in 
quantity, operating 
washing machines, 
and for good grind- 
ersand other power 
needed on the farm. 
This plant is strict- 
ly modern and com- 
plete in itself. 
II 
Fish and Forestry.— The county 
agent in Chesterfield distributed over 
1,350,000 fish to lakes and ponds in the 
county this spring. These fish were re- 
ceived from the inland game and fishery. 
At a forestry meeting held in Chester- 
field, every member of the agricultural 
advisory council was present and agreed 
to put on a thinning demonstration. 
Ill 


Immunizing Against Blackleg.—-The 
blackleg outbreak that caused quite a loss 
last fall in Fairfax as been checked by 
the vaccination of all animals under two 
years of age. Nearly 800 animals of all 
ages were vaccinated during the outbreak 
and 300 of these were under six months 
of age. These are now being re-vacci- 
nated to perfect the immunization. The 
checking of this outbreak with so little 
expense to the owners was highly appre- 
iated by about 400 farmers. 


IV 


Marketing Wool and Lambs.—Sheep 
growers of Culpeper endorsed the Fed- 
eral Farm Wool Pool and the wool bags 
were distributed by the committee mem- 
bers. Between 18,000 and 20,000 pounds 
of wool was loaded from this county 
the first part of June. Several local meet- 
ings were held recently in Craig County 
to discuss the marketing of wool and 
lambs. It was decided that all wool and 
lambs should be listed and all should 
market cooperatively. 








Curb. Market Money for College Ex- 
penses.—Edith Perry, an Augusta 
County club girl, has become imbued with 
the idea of going to college, using the 
curb market, which has been recently es- 
tablished in this county, as a means of 
making part of the necessary money. She 
makes delicious cakes which sell almost 
as soon as she gets to the market and, 
through the market, she has been given 
orders for all the cakes that are used for 
Stuart Hall girls’ school, socials. 


VI 

Grange Hall for Young People.— 
The large two-story Grange Hall of the 
Lafayette Grange, Montgomery County, 
was completed recently. The National 
Master of the Grange, Louis Taber, has 
notified Grange leaders of the county 
that he will-be present to assist in the 
dedication of the hall. This hall was 
started when the membership of this 
community Grange was only 19. Since 
construction was started, 8 new members 
have been added to the roll. A very ac- 
tive Juvenile Grange is one of the rea- 
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sons given for the building of the hall. 
The need was felt for a building in 
which the young folks of the community 
could gather and have a part in com- 
munity activities. 


Testing Jersey Sires for Merit.— 
The county agent in Essex County has 
made arrangements with a breeder of 
registered Jersey cattle in King Wéalliam 
County to place bulls on as many farms 
in this county as can be cared for proper- 
ly for a period of three years, or until 
these bulls’ daughters come into produc- 
tion. This, of course, is done in an ef- 
fort to find a proved sire. This work 
will mean great improvement in the dairy 
interest of this county. 





| LAZAR HEADS PALMETTO 
| CO-OPS 


HE board of directors of the South 

Carolina Tobacco Growers’ Market- 
ing Association announces the appoint- 
ment of J. T. Lazar, district agent of 
the Extension Service, Clemson College, 
as general manager of the association. 
The election of officers was announced as 
follows: Dr. M. D. Nesmith, Florence 
County, president; J. B. Aiken, Flor- 
ence, first vice-president; L. M. Lawson, 
Darlington, second vice-president. The 
executive committee is composed of J. 
B. Britton, Sumter, with the above 
named officers as ex-officio members. 

Immediate steps will be taken to revive 
interest in sane marketing of tobacco. A 
campaign through both county and local 
committees will begin at once with the 
expectation of having a large increase in 
membership before the delivery season 
opens. M. L. Corey, of Richmond, Va., 
upon the recommendation of the Federal 
Farm Board, will assist the association 
in an advisory capacity. 


| 





The selection of Lazar and Corey in- 
sures an active campaign and efficient 
management. Mr. Lazar is known to the 
farmers throughout South Carolina as a 
man of highly successful agricultural 
experience. He has the confidence of 
both the farming and business interests 
of the state. A warehouse and _ sales 
manager will be selected and a general 
survey of the warehouse situation is un- 
der way. 


With the backing of the Federal Farm 
Board and the codperation of the to- 
bacco growers of South Carolina, many 
of the obstacles in the way of the mar- 
keting of South Carolina tobacco will 
be removed. The success of the associa- 
tion will depend upon the number and 
loyalty of its members. 


Jfouth (arolina Farm JYews 
By A. B. BRYAN 

° Pesetciled farm progress in South 

Carolina is reflected in these news 
notes from county agents :— 


Darlington.—The Dar- 
lington Kiwanis Club 
is financing a Poland 
China pig club in 
which 22 boys and girls 
have enrolled.—J. M. 
Napier. 

Saluda.—At the girls’ 
4-H club rally day, the 
calf club boys served 
the fair young expo- 
nents of the clover leaf 
500 cones of ice cream 
made from their pure- 
bred Jersey and Guern- 
sey milk.—Claude Rothell. 


Marion.—I notice that corn is planted 6 to 
12 inches closer in the drill than it was three 
years ago. Farmers are beginning to realize 
that to harvest corn off the land, they must 
first have stalks on the land to produce it.— 
W. R. Wells, Jr. 


Orangeburg.—Mrs. W. S. Gaillard, Eutaw- 








A. B. BRYAN 
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ville, a poultry record keeper using home 
mixed feed for the first time, raised 1,022 
chicks out of 1,035 purchased.—R. F. Kolb. 

Lee.—To date 228 barrels or 12,106 gallons of 
“blackstrap” and 300 drums of calcium ar- 
senate have been delivered to the 160 farmers 
who took advantage of wholesale prices.— 
R. A. Jackson. 

Marlboro.—Complete satisfaction has been 
given by the eight power farming outfits used 
in the county this year in the cultivation of 
row crops. Indications are that 25 will be 
used next year.—W. D. Wood. 


Florence.—B. O. Williams, state 4-H club 
leader, delivered the diplomas to the graduat- 
ing class at the Elim High School where all 
boys in the graduating class were 4-H club 
members and had won distinction in 4-H club 
work.—J. W. McLendon. 


Newberry.—The Lions Club of Newberry has 
agreed to lend $2,000 to help boys of this 
county buy calves.—T. F. Cooley. 

Calhoun.—Calhoun County has just closed a 
very good asparagus year. All growers are 
planning to use heavy applications of fertil- 
izer. Crops are good and clean and all are 
ready to fight the asparagus beetle when it 
appears.—C. L. McCaslan. 

Sumter.—Mechanical moppers that attach 
to a plow have entirely overcome the labor 
item in applying weevil poison and will re- 
sult in a much more general use of poison.— 
J. M. Eleazer. 

Lancaster.—Nine purebreds, mostly heifers 
under one year, were consigned to the State 
Jersey Sale by seven farmers in this county. 
The average price secured was $120.—W. F. 
Howell. 

Beaufort.—Numbers of our prominent farm- 
ers are discussing, and planning to work for, 
a truck experiment station for this section. 
—T. H. Seabrook. 

Bamberg.—Farmers of the Denmark section 
continue to ship tomato plants to other states. 
This project will be very much enlarged next 
year.—W. H. Craven. 





BUR CLOVER STRAW FOR ! 
BEDDING 


By A. D. McNAIR 
| United States Department of Agriculture 
1 





N TRAVELING through the Pied- 
mont section of South Carolina, the 
writer has found a few cases in which 
farmers have used bur clover straw as a 
bedding for animals, and wherever the 
manure therefrom was put on the land, 
a new start of bur clover was obtained. 


The idea looks like a good one because 
it is well known that one gets a better 
stand of bur clover with manure than 
without it. Also the method is simple 
and easy and would result in more ma- 
nure being saved and used than is now 
the case. 


Bur clover straw rakes up as easily as 
hay when the vines are dead ripe. About 
90 per cent of the seed shatter to the 
ground in this operation, but about 10 per 
cent, more or less, remain with the straw. 

Perhaps readers of The Progressive 
Farmer having bur clover on their farms 
may be willing to try out this practice 
and report their results at a later time. 

Some of this manure could be applied 
to the ground in the late summer, and 
some of it to the cotton just ahead of 
planting it the next year. The late sum- 
mer application will presumably give the 
better stands of clover, but it might be 
tried both ways. 


On lands where bur clover is at home 
there are two methods whereby some 
farmers are perpetuating it while grow- 
ing corn and cotton on the same land. 
The first is the “balk” system, wherein a 
ridge or “balk” a foot wide or less is 
allowed to remain unbroken between the 
rows of young cotton until the clover 
has ripened seed. Then it is broken out. 
In this way cotton follows ‘cotton. 


The second may be called the “alter- 
nate” system, wherein cotton is rotated 
or alternated with late planted corn or 
other late crop. Under this plan all of 
the clover goes to seed before the land is 
prepared for corn, and none of it goes to 
seed the next year ahead of cotton. Each 
crop of clover seed therefore gives two 
volunteer stands of clover in two suc- 
cessive years. 
: > 3139 i 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Clas sified Ads 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay 
tisers to use other editions as per 


Carolina, 


list below 


covering North 
Many adver- 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, 
including each initial in your name and address. 
erences, 


and whole number, 
Give two good ref- 
oreferably a banker and a local business acquanitance. 





State plainty 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 


Edition— 
Carolinas-Virginia 
Mississippi Valley.. 
Kentucky -Tennessee 
7 — n-Alabama .... 


150,000 N. 
115,000 
80,000 


150,000 


Air ies ‘editions. 600,009 





Circulation— | States Covered— 


Miss., ‘ta. Ark., 
Ky., Middle and E. Tenn, per word 
105,000 Ga., 
Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word 
Whole South 5e per word 


Regular Classified— 
and Va per word 
W.Tenn, 7c per word 


8. C., 


Ala., and Fla per word 





Display Classified— 
$9.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 
$4.50 per inch 
$7.00 per inch 
$8.50 per inch 

$32.50 per inch 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Farms For Sale or Rent 
North Carolina 


75 acres red a, 
water, Haw River, N 


near highway. Robert Fresh- 
a 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 

roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Blidg., 
bbock, . Texas. 





Virginia 


Bargains in farms, Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 


Co., Chase City, Va. 


Address Classified Ratan Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


pweve ~~ ~~ eo o 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 
ae “. ene: Note rates per 
inch in ta 





Potatoes 


Porto Rico and Boone plants: 
green Nursery, Gainesville, Ga, 


Porto Rico, Southern Queen slips, 
postpaid. J. 


Somers, Reidsville, 
Pure Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; f.o.b. 
Postpaid, $2.. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto 
and Naney Hall Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000. 
Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1 per thousand. 


Absolutely prompt service. €. L. Hamilton, Surrency, 
Georgia. 


$1.25, 1,000. Ever- 





*. 25 thousand; 
NW... €. 








Rican 








1,000; 
Deal, 


Potato p plants: $1.2 


Improved Porto 5, 
Quick service. L. E. 


5,000 or more, $1.1 
Bristol, Ga. 


PORTO RICO, YELLOW YAMS 
$1.25, 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.10. Absolutely guar- 
anteed. References: any bank or banker. 

JOHNSON PLANT COMPANY 

Rockingham, Ga 


‘ag 








For Sale.—Direct from owner; 372 acre bright to- 
bacco farm, close to railway station, churches and 
schools. Tobacco barns, stock barn, pack house, strip- 
ping room, ordering cellar, dwelling house and poultry 
house; all new; seventy-five acres in cultivation; two 
hundred thousand feet of saw timber. Everything in- 
cluded for nine dollars per acre; small cash payment. 

E. Hudgins, Nutbush, Va. 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage 


+ aed 1,000; postpaid. 




















Fine Cabbage plants: G. W. 


Murray, Claremont, N. 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Tomato plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4. 
Duke Plant Farm, Walters, 





Cabbage and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Virginia. 


Will ship Potato plants within two days. $1.15, 
1.000; 5,000 lots, 90c, 1,000. Tomatoes $1. Georgia 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 


Summer Plants Ready. igi Tomatoes, Collards, 
Pepper, Eggplants, Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2; postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 


Summer Plants Ready. —Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, 
Pepper, Eggplants, Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 
2; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, 














Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants.—Guaranteed hand selects, leading 
varieties: 75c, 1,000; 10,000, $5; collect. Quick good 
Seow celivery guaranteed, Maple Grove Farms, Frank- 
lin, Va. 








GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.00 PER 1,000 


First class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments ygucranteed. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 





150 acres vegetable plants. Cabbage and Collard 
plants, $1 thousand. ‘Tomato $1.50; Sweet Potato and 
Pepper, $2. Nor order too large. Farmers Supply 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Buy c.o.d. frostproof plants. 
Beet and Collard: 500, 60c; 1,00 
fine, large plants and prompt 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants; also Cabbage, 
Tomato and Collard plants. Shipped promptly. $1.25 
thousand, mailed; $1 thousand, expressed; 10,000 up, 
75e thousand. Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, 
Georgia. 


Field grown Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants: 300 
75e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. $1.25, 1,000; ex- 
pressed. Pepper, Potato: 300, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3; prepaid. Moss packed. Fairview Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va 


Genuine Suupoated Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, 
Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, 





All varieties Cabbage, 
0, $1. We guarantee 


shipment. Reliable 











Early 
Jersey Sweet and Big Stem: 
$1.25 per 1,000. Tomato plants, $1 per 1,000. Good 
lants, prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant 
‘arms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Millions hardy Cabbage, Tomato, true Cabbage-Col- 
lard; dozen best varieties for late crop. For profit 
buy the best hand selects, Good order delivery guar- 
anteed. 300, $1; 500, $1.25; p06. $1.50; prepaid. 
Joe’s Plant Farms, Franklin, 


High Grade | Vegetable Plants. nn 
varieties, 75c thousand. Tomatoes, $1.25. Collards, $1. 
Porto Rico Potato, $1.45. Ruby King Pepper, 50c 
hundred or $4 thousand, Prompt shipment. Expert 
packing. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 





“all leading 





Potatoes 


Leading Potete plants: $1.50, 
Claremont, N. 


Porto Rico Potato. plants. 
& Carter, Coffee. 


Genuine Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.85, postpaid. 
B. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, $2 per thousand; 
paid. A. L. Barker, New Hill, N. C, 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 per 1,000. 
shipment. J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants sone me. $1.25 
per thousand. J. R. Harrison, Coffee, Ga 


Clearance sale Porto Rican Potato plants, Fis thou- 
sand. . Cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co,, Baxley, 
regia. 


- Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1.25, 1,000; 
5,000, $5. Prompt shipment; roots protected; satis- 
oa, ' guaranteed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, 
cory 4 


1,000. Eureka Farm, 





$1.25 thousand, Padgett 








post- 





Prompt 











Porto Rico Potatoes, 
up, $1.35 thousand; 
Valdosta, Ga. 


certified, $1.60 thousand; 5,000 
prepaid. J. C. McDonald, Rt. 1 


Poultry and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing purebreds, 
All ages, all breeds. Capital Farms, Columbia, S. C. 


Guinea Hogs 


Stayfat purebred black Guinea hogs. 
Guarantee satisfaction. 
Eastman, Ga. 


Pigs $12.50 up. 
Southern Guinea Hog Farm; 





Baby Chicks 


Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Husky chicks, standard bred, production type. Bar- 
red Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, 
$7.75; heavy mixed, $7. Prepaid; live delivery, Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Chicks.—Finest purebreds; 
Wyandottes, $11.50 hundred, 
prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
Capital Farms, Columbia, S. C. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get our big free Stiga: cain Superior 
Hatchery. Box S-3, Windsor, 


Chicks 9c each up. Also 4, - 
Keds, Rocks, Leghorns and Minorcas. State inspected 
stock. Our 20th year. Catalog free. Keystone Hatch- 
ery Poultry Farm. Box 18. Richfield. Pa. 








Reds, Rocks. Orpingtons, 
Leghorns, $10. Postage 
Thousands weekly. 








and 12 weeks old. 





treated, 


Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, 
000, Ches- 


inspected: 1, 2; postpaid. Clyde Davis, 
terfield, S. C. 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, 
Queen: $2, 1,000; 
North Carolina. 

Pure certified Porto Rico Potato plants, 
ed, full count; $1.40 per 1,000; 5,000, $6. 
Co., Rt. No. 3, Macon, Ga. 


MILLIONS READY NOW 
State certified, genuine Porto Rico slips, 
red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams, at $1.10 
per 1,000. Can ship day order received. 
TURNER PLANT CO., Box 153, Alma, Ga. 
Potato plants; 
50; 5,000, $6; 





Southern 


Early Triumph, 
h, Newton, 


prepaid. J. F. Punch, 





moss pack- 
Bibb Plant 








Certified Porto Rican 
in water-moss: 1,000, 
Owens Brothers, Pembroke, a, 


Porto Ricans, | ‘Early Triumph ~ Potato plants, $1.5 50 
per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.25 per 1,000. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Altman Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspected, $1 
per 1,000; lots of 10000, 75c. First class plants and 
prompt service guaranteed. Ellis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


roots packed 
10,000, $11. 








Real Quality Chicks.—Tancred 300 egg strain White 
Leghorns, hatched from big white eggs and two-year- 
old hens: $9, 100. Barred Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds: $9, 100. Mixed: $8.50, 100. Live delivery guar- 
anteed, postpaid. $1 down, balance c.o.d. W. A. 
Todd, Aulander, N. C. 


Chicks.—Tancred Single Comb Leghorns: $8, 100. 
Barred Rocks, $9; Reds, $10, 100. White Rocks: $10, 
100. Mixed: $7, 100. %c less in 500 lots. le less 
in 1.000 lots. Add le if less than 100 lot. Get my 
circular. Safe delivery guaranteed. Jacob Niemond, 
Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 


We can make immediate shipment of our famous 
blood tested baby chicks. Send only one dollar per 
hundred deposit and the balance co.d. ocks and 
Reds, $9.75 per hundred; large breed broilers. $9 per 
hundred; smal] breed broilers, $7 per hundred; and 
307 egg blood White Leghorns, $8 per hundred, Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Vz 


Bargain Chicks.—White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
$10 per 100. White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Black Minorcas, $11 per 100. 
Jersey Black Giants, ght Brahmas 
Heavy breeds assorted, $9 per 100. 

Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $9 per 100. Delivery charges 
paid. 100% delivery guaranteed. Woodlawn Hattch- 
eries, Atlanta, Ga. 

















Pure Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, state inspect a, 
$2 per thousand, delivered by parcel post. . 
Simmons, Schultz Lake Plantation, Summerville, 8S. t 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yam Potato plants, 
raised from the vine, $1.75 per thousand at 
prepaid, Grown by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Hargett i 
Raleigh. N. C. 








Tomato 


Tomato plants: one, ye $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. F. 
Punch, Newton, N. 





=a Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 


For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate and 
fall shipment, V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 








Jersey Black Giants 


Mammoth Marcy Giants.—Chicks now 20% off. Young 
Pullets, cockerels. The Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, 
Kansas. 





Leghorns 


White Leghorn pullets; six, 
up. Four weeks old chicks, 
Poultry Farm, Mountain Park 


12 week Single Comb White Leghorn pullets, March, 
April hatched. Reared in free range, sired by high 
pedigreed males, Oakland Poultry Farm, Boone Mill, 
Virginia. 


twelve weeks old, 50c 
= > hepires. Mountain 








Write for our great reduced prices on our famous 
blood tested White Leghorn baby chicks, hens, pullets 
and cockeréls, all ages. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, 
Gordonsville, Va. 


Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. These big 
Leghorns breed extra size into your flocks—big egg 
pullets; high records. Catalog free. Densmore Poul- 
try Farm, Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 








Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 








WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to_tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black ony seeds and_ therefore 
there may be substitution of Black Ebony for 
Otootan without any attempt to defraud, our adver- 
tising guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We 
believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in 
our columns are honest and responsible, but we 
are not liable for losses due to substitution of 
Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 











Beans 


We manufacture the best 


Bean Harvester 
world. Hardy N. 


& Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, 
Soybeans, 


in the 
c. 





For Sale.—Velvet 
Burch, Chester, Ga. 
Mammoth Yellows $2.25; 
ley. Lake Landing, N. C. 


Qtootans, $6; Laredos. $4; Biloxis, $3. Bunch Vel- 
vets $3; Running $1.35. Brabham Peas $4.50; Whippoor- 
wills $3.75, Sennett’s Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, 
Georgia. 


3eans, Cowpeas. Jack 





Siloxis $2.35. W. S. Dud- 








Peas 
Choice Mixed Peas, $3.50 bushel; Caan, Troma. $3.75. 


Ship day order received. , Mail check, Moore, 
Seedsman, Brunson, 8. 


Whippoorwills, $3.50; 
two bushels and up. 
money order. F. H. 
Alabama. 





fame $3.40; Mixed, $3.25; 
Delivered main line. Send 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, 





Potatoes 


Buchanan’s cold storage Potatoes for July planting. 
Lookout Mountain, Red Triumph, Irish Cobbler; bush- 
el $3.50. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 





Turnips 


Buchanan's imported Purple Top Turnip; finest grown. 
1 pound 50c; 5, $2.25; 10, $4; postpaid, Catalogue 
free. Dexlers write. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Running Beans, $1.35, 
nett & Norris, Eastman, 

Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas, 


Get prices on Peas. 
Ga. 





Ben-. 


Minorcas 


Mammoth Golden Buff Minorcas.—Chicks now 
off. Literature. The Thomas Farms, 


20% 
Pleasanton, Kas. 





Orpingtons 

Buff Orpingtons.—Cockerels, 

egg record; guaranteed; $1 up. 
tain Park, N. C. 


pullets; prize winners; 
Albert Gilley, Moun- 





Rhode Island Reds 


“Big Indian’’ youngsters from the Garden, Chicago 
and Richmond champion ancestry. Beautiful dark 
Red chicks, $5 pair up. Yearling hens: 10, 3¢ 
Guaranteed. Mohawk Farms, Buckingham, Va. 


Wyandottes 


White Wyandotte cockerels, ten weeks old, 
strain direct, $2; two for $3.50. C, Grant, 
North Carolina. 





Regal 
Denton, 





Guineas 


Guinea eggs, $1 setting; 
Newton, N. C. 


Pearl 
Punch, 


postpaid, J. F. 





Turkeys 


Bronze ote eggs, 15c each. 
Jackbay, 


Aygarn Turkey Farm, 





Two or More Breeds 


Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks: 100, $7.50; heavy 
assorted, $7. Prepaid: live delivery, Central Farms, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

White Pekin and Indian Runner ducklings, Bronze 
turkey poults, 14 breeds of baby chicks. Write for 
Separated catalog. Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, 

0. 











Livestock 


Big Bargains.—Milk goats, 


Shetland ponies, poultry 


and dogs. John Barbee, Rt. 3, Little Rock, Ark 





Duroc-Jerseys | 


Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars, pigs. J. 
Fairfield, Va. 

Choice Duroc bred gilts and boars. 
Hartford, Ky. 


Durocs.—-Registered pigs; guaranteed. 
phy, Atkingon, N. C, 


P. Alexander, 





Salt Lick Farm, 





DeVane Mur- 


Poland-Chinas 


Spotted ecagags 8 China pigs, 
‘rm, Capron. Va. 


registered. Cedar Lawn 





Herefords 


For Sale.—High bred registered Hereford bulls, six 
months old and_up. River Plain Farms, Tom Fergu- 
son, Manager, Lenoir, N. C. 





Guernseys 


For Sale.—Two extra fine young Guernsey 
price reasonable. Hugh Sanford, Mocksville, N 


Sheep 


James W. 


bulls 
.. & 





Registered rams. Graves, Goochland, Va. 


Southdown sheep. Fox 





_ Shropshire and 
Sevierville. Tenn. 
Grade Shropshires.—Yearling rams and buck lambs. 

Paul Belanga, Creswell, N. C. 

_ Shropshire Sheep.—Yearling rams; 

ing; lots of quality. 

Virginia. 


Brothers, 








excellent breed- 
Shenandoah Farms, New Market, 





Horses—Mules—Jacks 


Mammoth Jacks; 
Farms, 


very low prices. 


Limestone Valley 
Smithton, Mo. 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs; registered. 
bulls and Hampshire pige. 
Mississippi. 


Young 
Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 





Dogs 


Hound puppies. Sell or trade for chickens. 
Swafford, Ashford, N. C. 


Claude 





Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


Miscellaneous 


Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 











Farm Machinery 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, i9 Park Row. New York. 





Furs 


us tan and make up your Furs. We also dye 
furs, remodel, clean and repair old furs. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Va. 





Honey 


Five-pound pail, delivered, 


Pure delicious Honey. 
Honey Farms, May- 


$1; 10-pound pail, delivered, $2. 
hew. Miss. 





New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, 


Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


Roll films developed free. Prints 4c to 6c each. 24 
hour service. Harrison Studio, Winder, Ga. 


First roll developed, six prints, regular 50c_ en- 
largement, all for 25c. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C. 
Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 6¢. 


Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham. Als. 





White Co., 














Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Lime 
“‘Mascot.’’—The uniformly finely pulverized agricul- 
tural Limestone that is dependable for results. Write 
us for literature, American Limestone Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. -- 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.0.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. % 
Sedalia, Mo. 








Patents 


Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, = McGill Bldg, 
Washington, D. Honorable meth 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘“‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to proce 
Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77- G 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 








Printing 

225 Envelopes or Noteheads, $1. 
Co., Siler City, N. C. 
Schools and Colleges 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for & 

steady government job; $125-$250 month, Write Ozment 

Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Classified Ads continued on next pase) 
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A filtle Sevmon 
On n Good ffealth 
Ze nef GISTER, Mo. 


Beware of the Bears 


HAVE always thought that Elisha 

was a little hasty—(II Kings 2 :23-24) 
to call out the bears to eat up the 42 
children who made fun of his baldhead 
Of course, I have 
somewhat of a fel- 
low feeling for 
Elisha’s baldhead— 
but really, there is 
no use in getting 
mad about it. 


June 


IT suspect that the 
disrespect the chil- 
dren showed for 
Elisha was a reflec- 
tion of the attitude 
of older ones in the family. 





DR. REGISTER 


Figuratively speaking, there are today, 
bears of disease in the woods; not two, 
but many, that are eating up children— 
not just forty-two, but thousands. And 
in these modern times, these bears of 
disease are a reflection of the attitude of 
parents toward disease. 


said 
that 


In those days, parents probably 
in the presence of their children, 
Elisha was only an old bald-headed, med- 
dlesome busybody. Today, many par- 
ents probably are saying that health de- 
partments and health officers and nurses 
are only busybodies, trying to attend to 
other people’s business. 


1. We have the bear called diphtheria, 
that is destroying many thousand children 
annually. Parents are saying to health 
departments, “Go up, old busybodies !” 
and the bear of diphtheria comes out and 
eats up 8,000 children annually in the 
United States. If parents in those homes 


Classified Ads 


Re nmnmenmn—mnr 














Tobacco 








Natural iett Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1; $2 Smoking, 5, 90c. Pipe free. Pay 
when BB Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Gurranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Zest smoking 
20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf Pobacco.= —Guaranteed best quality. Chewing 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free Pay wed nan, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Virginia 

Vinegar, White and Red; 50 gallon barrels; 15¢ gal- 

Jon. L. E Harrison, Dublin, Ga. 
Want to Buy 
Boxwood cuttings. Palmer Boyd. Nashville, N. Cc. 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
Ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 





Agents Wanted 


Frult Trees for 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, 








Sale.—Agents 
Concord. Ga 
and $100 to sell Flour, 
te H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 
gathering Toots, herbs and plants « 
booklet free. Botanical 9, New Haven. Conn. 


Toilet Articles, 
Wonderfully profitable. 
Louis, Mo. 


wante.l. Concord 





anted, - Agents with car 
Feed and Seed. Wri 


Earn money 
value ; 





Flavor- 
LaDerma 


Get our free sample case. 
ings and Specialties. 
Co., Dept. RB. St. 
, We start you without a 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
nation Co... 651, St. 


dollar. Soaps, “Extracts, 
Experience unnecessary. Car- 
Touls. Mo. 


money selling 
money back 
Brandenburg, Ky. 











Agents make big 
Remedies under our 
W. oH. Doran, 


Poultry 
Write 


Doran’s 
guarantee. 











connects bar rel t to eon’ atove. 
Sells at sight. No money 
Company, Texola, Okla 


Tablecloth. 
Samples free. 
Chicag 0. 


Elim- 
or de- 


Keresone Fee ler; 
inates iilling jug. 
liy ery Soren 





profits selling | new 
like oilcloth, 
Co., M4 1 Park Statio 


You are wa want 1 to Resilve r Mirrors 
able business plating autoparts, 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, 


Agents.—New shirt proposition. No 
perience needed. Commissions in 
free. Madison Industries, 
Ra nt td 


Looks like 


Ami izing 
W Bestever 


linen, 














‘Profit- 
Write 





at home. 
tableware, etc. 
Indiana. 


capital or ex- 
advance, S:mples 
560 Broadway, New York. 


Make hig money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
People. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
re Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
non 








Sell Frui 
and others 
line. Write 
Concord, Ga. 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
Patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
01, Amsterdam, . 


Agents.—Up to $12 daily 
anteed 6 months or replaced. 


Trees.— Summer work “for farmer 
Profitable and pleas:nt. 
for terms, 





teachers 
An excellent side 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 











introducing Hosiery gfuar- 
26 styles, colors for men, 





Women, children. Lowest prices. Auto and hose offer- 
ed producers. Write for outfit, Wilknit Hosiery Co., 
Devt. C-4437. Greenfield, Ohio. 

















he ‘frend 


of the Markets 











HE following represent average prices at designated markets, cxcept 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 
Pre-war 
Chicago :— Lasf Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.05% $0.0514 $0.0634 : 
Potatoes, Northern Round White, cwt. 2.87% 2.6214 a ie} 1.67 
Hogs, average, CWt. ..cccceccvcecees 9.95 10.10 10.80 7.83 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 11.00 10.89 13.21 7.26 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, dos. .......... 191% 193 F.2914 ‘21 
Fens, live, Neavy, TO. ...- eee scenes 22 2s 284 1434 
BUF; CLV GS, TBS toso5 6 oo Ocenia aw oes 3134 344 42, 29 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 1.09% 1.0534 1.2334 1.14 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......eceees 8114 791 £.9014 6434 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .......6. ce eee 41H, 4434, $.45 4434 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, toi ..... 0.6.06. 19.50 19.50 20.50 17.30 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. .......... £525 1655 1880 1313 
Potatoes, Fla. No. 1 best, bbl........ §5.3714 7.75 00215 sk. wk 
* Triumphs. +Fresh firsts. tNo. 3. §S.C. No. 1 best. 
where the diphtheria ‘bear ¢arried.(of fi 2ie sme ae Pe 
and destroyed the very heart of that ‘THREE OLD TIMES TALES OF | 
home—a little child—had listened to rea- | GRANDFATHER 


son and given the health department a 
chance to make that child immune to 
diphtheria by giving toxin-antitoxin, 
their child would very probably be living 
today. 

Toxin-antitoxin will make 95 children 
out of a hundred immune to diphtheria 

2. The bear of diarrhea or enteritis, 
takes off annually in the United States 
23,000 children. If parents would see 
that flies were kept away from the 
children’s food and that all food was elean 
and properly prepared, this old bear of 
diarrhea and enteritis would be put out of 
business. 

3. There is a smallpox bear. Vaccina- 
tion drives this bear back into the wilder- 


ness, and leaves the child untouched and 
unharmed. 
4. Then there is the bear of typhoid 


fever—getting old and toothless now, on 
account of vaccination, but still danger- 
ous if vaccination is neglected. 

5, 6, 7, 8 ete. We have the bears of 
meningitis, scarlet fever, measles, syphilis, 
and many others, all of which can be to a 
large extent, put out of business, if we 
teach our children to respect the health 
departments, health officers, and public 
health nurses and others interested in 
preventing disease, rather than cry out, 
“Go up old busybodies; go up, go up.” 





| 
| 
| MEAL 


VITAMINS IN COTTONSEED | 
| 





OTTONSEED meal has been found 

‘to be rich in vitamin G, the vitamin 
necessary for the prevention of pellagra, 
a nutritional disease of people fairly com- 
mon in some parts of the South. The 
discovery was made by research workers 
in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 















































while studying the value of cottonseed 
meal in the nutrition of animals. Cotton- 
seed meal was found, also, to be rich in 
vitamin B, the vitamin which prevents 
beriberi, a disease of people. 
1 1 
meaec. —- - ot 
(| 
MOON | 
2 
3 
q 
5 BEAM 
(Copyright by Public, Ledger) 
Change Moon to Beam by climbing 


down a rung at a time, finding a word 
for each step that differs from its pre- 
decessor by a single letter only. An an- 
swer appears elsewhere in this issue. 





U 





(Concluded from page 9) 


Calloway 
tack alone 


staggered up to meet the at- 
someone shouted: 
Marse Peter!” 


3end down, 


There was a shot and the bear fell off 
the log dead. A slave of one of the neigh- 
bors. had arrived 


just in time to save 

them. 
They had to carry the younger man 
home. He recovered, but he carried the 


scars of the bear fight to his grave. 


Ill. My Horse Meets a Train on 
the Railroad Bridge 
HEN 


ing of 
Grandfather 
dent which, 
was for the 
any. 

“Late in the afternoon of March 13, 
1862, and the day before the battle of 
New Bern, I had been sent,” he says, 
“to carry dispatches from the fort to the 
city. The enemy had already landed far- 
ther down the river and we knew there 
would be a fight soon. 

“At that time the only bridge across 
the river opposite the city was the rail- 
road brtdge. We had to go five miles up 
the river to cross by the public bridge. 
There was a footwalk across the rail- 
road bridge, however, laid between the 
rails. It was only two feet wide and I 
was riding a young horse, but I decided 
anyhow to try to cross it rather than go 
away around by the public bridge. I 
crossed it without any trouble and thus 
saved about an hour’s time. 

“Tt was nearly dark 
across the bridge going back. The horse 
was sure-footed, so I gave him his head. 
We were nearly to the bank on the south 
side when suddenly, with a roar and a 
glare of light, the train swept around the 
curve and onto the bridge. The Yankees 
had fired on it several miles below and it 
was going twice the usual speed. It was 
upon us in a moment. I raised up, think- 
ing to leave the horse and jump in the 
river. But before I could leap, the horse 
reared, whirled around, and by the time 
I could regain my balance, was running 
at top speed toward the New Bern side. 
It was too late to try to jump now. I 


asked about the most thrill- 
his Civil War experiences, 
tells the story of an inci- 
though not actual warfare, 
time it lasted as thrilling as 


when TI started 


-couldn’t leap from a running horse. I 


couldn’t even look back. Even with the 
head light behind, I could hardly see the 
narrow footwalk. The sound of my 
horse’s hoofs was drowned by the roar 
of the train. 

“A dozen thoughts rushed through my 
Would the horse stumble or step 
between the ties and throw me to the 
track ahead? Would the train catch us? 
Would the engineer see us and slow 
down? 


mind. 


“Tt seemed like many minutes going 
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that quarter-mile although it must have 
been less than one. The train was gain- 


ing and was about to run us down. Then 
just below, I saw the white sand on the 
shore. Before I could think, the horse 


leaped from the bridge to the bank eight 
feet below—and the train shot by. 

“My spirited horse had saved 
both himself and his rider. I completed 
my journey that night—but I went around 
by the public bridge.” 


young 





je CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER | 


.s Moon; 2, 


4, Bean; 5, Beam. 





eens. to Moon-Beam: 
Moan; 3, Mean; 


Sh < 


LOT of useful information on farm 

waterworks and how to install them 
is contained in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1426, Farm Plumbing. The cost of this 
convenience is not excessive, The bulle- 
tin is free from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





How to Keep Turkeys 








Turk 
From Dying he 
Over 30,000 Turkey Raisers have Free 


found that Ray-zem helps take the bad 
luck out of turkey raising. Use it in 
the feed or drinking w: eae 4 ao 
ful daily for each 10 Turkeys. rial 
size $1.00; pint $2.50; 4% Gal. $7: 50. Cc. 
O.D. if you wish. Money back if you 
are not satisfied. Booklet Free. 


EVERARD-MORRIS CO.,904 Rice St., St. Paul, Minn. 


‘» =_] One Drop 


Bourbon Poultry Medicine 
for each chick, in drink or feed. Poultry 
raisers have used this famous medicine for 
25 years; many say they would not raise 
chicks without it. 















Try it; money back if 
you are not satisfied. Small size 60c, half- 
pint $1, pint $1.50. At druggists, or sent 


by mail postpaid. 
Bourbon Remedy Co., Box 2, 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies 


Gape Remedy that will positively cure 
gapes in chickens and turkeys, 25c 
and 50c. Diarrhea Remedy that will 
save 80 to 90% of flocks already in- 
fected, if used regularly. Price 50c. 
Also Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup 
Remedy, 50c each, with post back guaran- 
tee. Agents wanted. Writ 

W. H. DORAN, Dept. B, Ccondeenil Ky. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Ky. 











BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0. D. 


’ Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar 
down places order— 

chicks delivered any time. Pay postman balance 

when the chicks arrive. All pure-bred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 

Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 

prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 

Accredited stock; big money makers. Write today. 


Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


Chicks C.0.D. Get Them Before You Pay 





Norman's famous layer chicks by return mail. Ten 
noted varieties by South’s oldest and largest producer 
of good chicks. Nearly every flock blood tested. You 
can’t beat these prices. ee, 25 50 100 500 1000 
Rox, Reds and Wh. Rox...$3.50 $ $10.00 $45 $ 90 
Wh., Bf. Orps. and Wyan.. 10.00 45 90 


Jersey Giants ..sccccceses 14.00 65 
Br. and Wh. Leghorns .... 5.£ 9.00 42 80 
Mixed for broilers ........ 3. 8.50 40 78 
All prices plus the few cents post: Age, Instructive and 
helpful literature. Valuable book on brooding with each 
order, ORMAN HATCHERIES, Knoxville, Tenn. 


BABY CHICKS 
FROM HEAVY LAYING is * RANGE FLOCKS 
Wyck. and Tancred Strn. ' i 

; $7.00 $32, 4 $60.C0 











S. C. W. Lepheras ......-.. 350 
S. C. Brown Leghorns ...... 3.50 7.00 32.50 60.00 
S. C. Rocks and Reds ..... 4.50 3.00 37:50 70.00 
White Wyandottes - 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
S. C. Buff Orpingtons . 4.50 8.00 37.50 70.00 
Assorted Light Breeds . 3.25 6.00 27.50 50.00 
Assorted Heavy Breeds .. . 3.50 7.00 32.50 60.00 


100% Order from 


‘Richfield, Pa. 


safe deliv SuRcaniend, 
ad, or write for circuls 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM, Box Si, 


PUREBRED POULTRY __ 


ae eee 


WHITE LEGHORN HEN 


eight-week-old pullets. Also eggs, etc. Trapnested, ped- 
igreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog and spe- 
cial price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 

George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


___ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


prepaid, 








and males now ow half 
prige. Thousands of 





RED RED POLL CAI THE MEAT “AND 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly duel 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina, 





To benefit by our guarantee of 
ads you must say, “I saw your ad 
in The Progressive Farmer.” 





ADOPT THE 


B-K PLAN 


OF DAIRY 
STERILIZATION 


85% of the bacteria that gets into milk at the farm comes 
from contact with non-sterile utensils and containers. 
Much well water used to rinse utensils is contaminated 


with bacteria. Eliminate them with the B-K plan of 


sterilization just before using. 


] Milking machine parts should 

first be rinsed with clear, cold 
water, followed by hot water—then 
soaked in a B-K dilution. 


2 To prevent contamination and 3 Cans, buckets, strainers, coolers, 

make easy cleaning, run a B-K fillers and bottles should be 
dilution through separator just~* rinsed with a B-K dilution just 
before using. before using. 


Use B-K according to direction charts in every 
package. They comply with Federal Law. 
Send for Bulletin 124 on Dairy Sterilization. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 624 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 








Raise COTTON 
Not Boll Weevils! 


One man, one mule and a Perfection Four- 
Row Duster is all you need to contro! the 
boll weevi!. Results of a 6 year test at Ala. 
Experiment Station show increased returns 
of $11.04 to $19.56 per acre from poisoning. 








Tke PERFECTION 
Model “A” 


Four-Row Duster 











With the improved 1930 model “A” duster, 
you can add materially to your cotton prof- 
its. Highly recommended by experts. 


Easily Covers 30 to 40 Acres per Day 


The Perfection Duster is strongly built, simple in con- 
struction, light in weight, and easy to operate on any 
kind of land. Guaranteed against breakage. Tubes 
are easily adjusted to any height of cotton and to 
eny width of rows. 





Write or wire today for illustrated folder 
and delivered prices. Prompt delivery. 


Perfection Duster Co., 


Winder, Georgia 


























PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 


—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


PEANUT PICKER 
—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 
Suffolk, Virginia 




















POPULARITY PERIL 
daughter popular?” 

Why, I can’t park within three 
blocks of my house.” 


“Ts your 


“Popular! 


USING EVERYTHING 
Brown—‘That new cook of 
everything out of the cookbook.” 
Derby—‘“‘Then that must have been 
the covers I tasted in the pie last night.” 


yours 


DING, DONG 
Mule in the barnyard, lazy and sick; 
Roy with a pin on the end of a stick; 
Kid jabbed the mule, the mule made a lurch, 
Services Monday at the M. E. church. 


PAGE MRS. HUTT 


“Been. seeing a good deal in print about 
a balanced ration.’’ 

“Well?” 

“What is your idea of a balanced ration?” 
“Peas on a knife.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFIED 
A captious young fellow of Fla. 
Was necking a wench in a ca. 
Said he to his queen, 
“T never have 
A place where the 


seen 
women are ta.” 
—Yale Record. 


BEYOND WORDS 
Doctor—‘“‘Are you feeling very ill? 
see your tongue, 
Patient—‘‘It’s no use, 
bad I feel.’’ 


Let me 
please.” 
doctor; no tongue can 


tell how Boys’ Companion. 


THE DUMB BELLE 
“Look and see how 
will you?” 
“Tt points to ¢ 
t means half full or half empty. 


much gas we’ve got, 


but I don’t know whether 


” 


WHILE DOBBIN GRAZED 

The members of the younger 

needn’t think the clutch used in 

bile is something new. Dad can tell you it 

was often used in the old-time buggy on a 
quiet country road.—Louisville Times. 


FILIAL INGRATITUDE 

“Hello, Jim, I haven't 
years. How’s things?” 

“Not so good.” 

“How’s that? The last time we met you 
were drawing down ten thousand a month for 
your child wonder. What happened?” 

“He grew up on me.’’—Louisville 
Journal. . 

LAWFUL LARCENY 

The Judge—‘‘You 
your car 60 miles 
rraph pole, 
dow, and injuring 
say?” 

Lovely Young Lass—‘Don’t the 
lars I pay for my 
privileges?” 


seen you for ten 


an hour, 


: 1 
going tnr 


smashing 
six people. What do you 


fifteen dol- 
license entitle me to any 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


| By J. P. ALLEY— Sorrrient, 1980, by 


Bell Ayndicate, Inc, 











~, 


DE Fu.OCK GWINE FoLLER 

A BISHOP, NE’MINE 

WHAR HE Go —-— 

DEY CALLS US SHEEPS, 
EN HEAP o’ TIMES 
DATS oe RiGHT 
NAME / 


eee 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Hit sho do be funny how po’ folks 
| vich, ew rich folks talks po’!! 


generation | 
an automo- | 





makes | 


one of | 








Courier- | 


are charged with running 
a tele- | 
ough a plate glass win- 


NON - 
e POISONOUS 


ECONOMICAL 





Good-bye Insects! 


NDOORS or outdoors 
—“Bee” Brand rids 
_ home of all insects. 
atal to Flies,Fleas, Mos- 
quitoes, Roaches, Ants 
and Plant Bugs. Non- 
odorous, non-poison- 
ous to adults, children 
or domestic pets. The 
new gunslaysasitsprays. 
Most economical, too. 
Write 9d Free Booklet eit say 
cod-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., 
Bahimore, Md. 


Cans are 10c, 25c¢, 50c and $1 
Gua, 25¢ 


ALSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID 


Inc, 
































Attractive 
Excursion Fares 


Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October 3lst. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, $129.22. Stop- 
overs at all points. Diverse routes. 
Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, limited to 
i8 days. Round trip fare Raleigh ro 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
$28.65, 

Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdays goed 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
| to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 
rinia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 
or information, apply to any Seabvard 
ticket avent or 


| H. E. Pleasants, D.P.A., Raleigh, N. C. 

















AS LOE EE ET EE 





Lh CRO 


| Which School 
: Next? 


Enter KING’S now, or Sept. 1 for a 
Business, Secretarial or Banking course. 
The demand is heavy for our gradu- 
ates. Our Employment Bureau will 
help you to a position after graduating. 
Write today for catalog F and applica- 
tion blank. 





le. N. wheye 
Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 























talks | 


: 





PIILO 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash, 





If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 
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